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White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


HE 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, 
held in Washington from 
March 27 to April 2, brought together 
individuals and groups sharing a 
deep concern for the children and 
youth of the Nation. About 7,000 per- 
sons attended the meetings, includ- 
ing 1,400 youngsters and 500 visitors 
from foreign countries. National or- 
ganizations, State and local groups, 
and Federal agencies were repre- 
sented. 

The Conference is held every 10 
years at the call of the President; 
the first was held in 1909. This, then, 
was the Golden Anniversary Confer- 
ence, and it had as its purpose the 
promotion of opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to realize their full 
potentialities for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity. Assemblies held 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
heard speakers on three major 
themes—appraising ideals and values 
in today’s changing world; assessing 
the impact of economic, social, and 
cultural factors on children and 
youth; and how the young adapt to 
the influences of science, technology, 
population pressures, and _ world 
events. Eighteen forums, divided into 
210 workgroups, considered problem 
areas, aS well as proposals for recom- 
mendations. A report on the Confer- 
ence will be carried in a later issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


Program Operations 


More than 6.9 million persons 
received aid under the five public 
assistance programs in January— 
roughly 58,000 or 0.8 percent more 
than in December. The rise, which 
reflected seasonal influences, centered 
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in aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance. The increases in 
these two programs—11,000 or 0.4 
percent in aid to dependent children 
and 53,000 or 4.8 percent in general 
assistance—were, however, the small- 
est January increases in 7 years. 
Apparently they were limited to some 
degree by continued recovery from 
the impact of the strike in the steel 
industry. In the other three pro- 
grams the January changes repre- 
sented continuations of recent trends. 
In old-age assistance the number of 
recipients decreased in 48 States, and 
the national total declined by 6,700 
or 0.3 percent. Nationally, the case- 
load in aid to the blind decreased 


slightly for the eighth consecutive 
month. About 1,600 or 0.5 percent 
more persons were receiving aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
than in December, as 33 States re- 
ported increases. 

Relatively large changes in State 
caseloads were more frequent in gen- 
eral assistance than in the special 
types of public assistance. About 
three-fourths of the States reported 
increases in the number of general 
assistance cases, and in most in- 
stances the increases exceeded 5 per- 
cent. Few of the State changes in 
the other programs exceeded 1 per- 
cent. One exception—the 9-percent 
rise in the number of persons receiv- 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance (State programs) : 


Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 





1 Comparable data not available. 


January December January 
1960 1959 1959 
13,780 13,704 12,566 
$851.9 $845.1 $759.8 
$72.96 $72.78 $71.40 
$86.37 $82.26 $81.74 
2,387 2,394 2,448 
2,964 2,953 2,878 
109 109 110 
352 350 329 
412 399 471 
$66.63 $65.86 $64.47 
29.04 29.02 28.31 
72.28 71.29 68.20 
64.43 64.64 62.95 
68.51 69.44 67.79 
1,621 1,645 1,772 
1,814 1,545 2,131 
$235.2 $219.5 $274.7 
$31.90 $31.91 @) 





ing aid to the permanently 
totally disabled in 
flected the continuing influence of a 
more liberal definition of incapacity 
put into effect in September. 

Total payments for the five pro- 


and 
Wisconsin—1e- 


grams combined, including vendor 
payments for medical care, amounted 
to $312.1 million in January—an in- 
crease of $2,264,000 from the total in 
December. Total payments for aid to 
dependent children rose $392,000 or 
0.5 percent, and those for general 
assistance, excluding vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, increased 
$458,000 or 1.7 percent. Increases in 
old-age assistance ($1,418,000 or 0.9 
percent), aid to the blind ($94,000 or 
1.2 percent), and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled ($35,000 
or 0.2 percent) were produced pri- 
marily by changes in California and 
Oklahoma. Higher maximums on 
payments to individuals were respon- 
sible for California’s substantial in- 
creases in total payments for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. In 
Oklahoma the increases in the three 
programs resulted from adjustments 
of premium payments into pooled 
funds for medical care. 

In the country as a whole, the 
average payment per recipient in- 
creased 77 cents in old-age assistance 
and 99 cents in aid to the blind, re- 
mained virtually unchanged in aid to 
dependent children, and decreased 
slightly in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. The average 


declined 93 cents, mainly because of 
the large reduction in payments in 
Michigan. In California, as a result 
of the higher maximums the average 
payment per recipient rose $6 in old- 
age assistance and nearly $5 in aid 
to the blind. Illinois raised the maxi- 
mums on payments to individuals in 
the programs of old-age assistance 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The maximum was 
raised in each of the special types of 
public assistance in Utah; the largest 
resulting increase was in aid to de- 
pendent children—$3 per recipient. 
Most of the other appreciable changes 
in State average payments per recipi- 
ent under the special types of public 
assistance were attributable to fluctu- 
ations in the amounts paid in behalf 
of recipients for medical care. 

In January, Iowa began operating 
a program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. There are now 
50 jurisdictions with programs for 
the needy disabled. 


@ Monthly benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program were being paid to al- 
most 13.8 million persons at the end 
of January—about 76,000 more than 
at the end of December. More than 
50,000 beneficiaries have been added 
to the rolls in every one of the past 
48 months and in 88 out of the past 
90 months. In the 7% years from 
July 1952 to January 1960 the aver- 
age monthly increase has been about 





ficiaries has risen from 4.6 million to 
13.8 million. 

The $851.9 million being paid in 
monthly benefits at the end of Janu- 
ary was about $6.7 million higher 
than the total a month earlier. The 
average monthly amount for old-age 
benefits in current-payment status 
increased by 18 cents in January to 
$72.96. Since June 1952 the amount 
of the average old-age benefit has 
gone up each month except November 
and December 1956, when a large 
number of actuarially reduced bene- 
fits were awarded to retired women 
workers aged 62-64. 

At the end of January, 339,000 dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 were receiv- 
ing benefits at a monthly rate of 
$30.2 million. The average monthly 
amount for disabled-worker benefits 
in current-payment status continued 
its upward trend and increased by 6 
cents in January to $89.06. 

Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 167,000 persons, about 1,500 
more than in December. Two-fifths 
of the awards were to retired workers, 
and about one-twelfth were to dis- 
abled workers. The average monthly 
amounts reached new highs—$86.37 
for retired workers and $92.95 for dis- 
abled workers. Lump-sum_ death 
payments totaling $12.6 million were 
awarded to 62,000 persons. The aver- 
age lump-sum payment per deceased 
worker was $210.47. 

As usual, the number of applica- 
tions for benefits filed in the district 





payment per general assistance case 102,000, and the number of bene- (Continued on page 30) 
January December January Calendar year 
1960 1959 1959 1959 1958 
Civilian labor force,' * total (in thousands) 68,168 69,276 67,430 69,394 68,647 
Employed pele ores ala gin wid & erG rer oila lesis} +! b ssiag hy piece ies os ene 64,020 65,699 62,706 65,581 63,966 
Unemployed : Stee e ee bee big eee e nee 4,149 3,577 4,724 3,813 4,681 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
AR ite ot sds «Sst bs EN ee eee led $393.3 $392.1 $369.0 $380.2 $359.0 
Wage end salary GisbUursements. .. ww oi ke og tee wes eer 267.6 265.4 248.7 257.8 239.4 
Proprietors’ income 47.7 47.8 47.0 46.3 46.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 49.9 49.3 45.8 47.6 44.7 
Social insurance and related payments 21.9 22.2 20.3 21.2 20.4 
MNES 2h b0 .  . Uaahciantes j.'s. g.d Os Saks Oe Sea ale apt 2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.0 
Other ait s MAP awrs nes 13.7 12.6 121 12.4 12.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 9.6 8.5 8.1 8.3 7.0 
Consumer price index,' * all items (1947-49= 100) 125.4 135.5 123.8 124.6 123.5 
NEN PREMERA eR rast chs 212-5 1s. p< 5,6 ail MRE ered cE 117.6 117.8 119.0 118.3 120.3 
ee er, ee eee rE ne ae eee ee ee ee ee eee Ca 153.5 153.2 148.0 150.8 144.6 
1Data relate to continental United States, except that per- Commerce. Components differ from those published by the 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, 
2 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, page 1, table 1. 
3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of * Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Unmet Need in Public_Assistance 


The 25 years since the passage of the Social Security Act have 
been years of progress for the public assistance programs in 
terms of both the number of needy persons served and the aver- 


age amount they receive. 


Has this progress been great enough, 


however, to bring the programs to the point where they meet 


need fully? 


Estimates bearing on the answer to this question 


are presented in the following pages. 


intended to fill the income gap 
for persons whose income other- 
wise is inadequate to provide them 
with the goods and services essential 
for their health and well-being. The 
assistance programs have come an 
impressive distance since 1936. Over 
the years their scope has been 
broadened as new groups of the needy 
have been added and the average 
amounts paid to recipients have been 
increased. Federal, State, and local 
governments all have raised their ex- 
penditures substantially. How close 
do the programs come, today, to ful- 
filling their objective? To what ex- 
tent do the assistance payments meet 
need? These are difficult questions, 
primarily because there are no stand- 
ards accepted as applicable across 
the Nation that answer the basic 
question: What quantity of goods and 
services, of what quality, and at what 
cost is required to live in health and 
well-being in America today? 
American standards for health and 
well-being assume that every human 
being needs 


Pp UBLIC assistance payments are 


—Food, enough and of the right 
kinds to nourish his body and of a 
variety and quality consistent with 
his eating tastes and habits. If he 
eats at home, he must also have 
cooking facilities, along with pots, 
pans, dishes, and utensils to pre- 
pare and serve the food and re- 
frigeration to preserve it. 

—Clothes, and the wherewithal to 
keep them repaired and cleaned. 

—A decently furnished, clean place 
to live, with light for the night, 
warmth against the winter, a sup- 
ply of water, and sanitary facilities. 

—Incidentals for personal grooming. 





* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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—At least a little extra for a news- 
paper, for example, or the Sunday 
church collection so that he can 
participate in family, church, 
school, and general community 
activities. 


These items, in public welfare par- 
lance, are called the “basic living re- 
quirements.” In addition to these 
everyday or basic requirements, pres- 
ent-day American standards of living 
also assume that medical care should 
be available when it is needed, at 
least to cure or ameliorate illness. 
Increasingly, the assumption is prev- 
alent that medical services should 
also be available to prevent sickness. 

This report presents two estimates 
responsive to the question, “how 
closely do public assistance payments 
come to being adequate to meet need 
among public assistance recipients?” 
The estimates, which are partial, are 
for only the two largest public as- 
sistance programs—old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children— 
and are based only on the numbers 
of persons who were receiving aid 
late in 1958. The estimates would be 
larger if they took into account all 
low-income individuals and families 
in the Nation who might be con- 
sidered “needy” under tests or meas- 
ures that would define the minimum 
standard of living necessary for 
health and well-being at a higher 
level than many States now do for 
public assistance. 

Two sets of estimates were pre- 
pared on the basis of two measures 
of the total cost of basic living re- 
quirements: (1) State cost standards 
in use late in 1958 and (2) a cost 
estimate based on the low-cost plans 
compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture for food—the one item for 
which agreed-upon measures appli- 


by Et.ten J. Perxins* 


cable across the Nation are available.’ 
In the second set of figures, total 
basic requirements are estimated at 
not less than twice the USDA food 
costs. Thus, under the second esti- 
mate, the cost figure for basic needs 
in each State is the total based on 
the cost of the USDA food plans or 
the amount in the State cost stand- 
ards, whichever is higher. 

The first estimate (based entirely 
on State standards) indicates the ex- 
tent to which assistance payments 
meet need as it is defined by the 
individual States. The second esti- 
mate is one attempt—a conservative 
one—to gauge how nearly adequate 
State assistance standards are to 
meet basic needs. 

No basis is available for estimating 
the total amounts required by assist- 
ance recipients for medical care. The 
necessary data are lacking for even 
a rough measure to estimate costs of 
essential services. No estimate could 
be made, therefore, of the extent to 
which public assistance payments 
meet need for medical care. Such 
care, however, is an important item 
of need among recipients of public 
aid, whose poverty results in health 
neglect that both causes and aggra- 
vates illness and disabilities. Pay- 
ments for medical care—even as now 
provided—represent considerable pro- 
portions of total assistance costs in 
many States. This item, then, could 
not be ignored. Since a better base 
was lacking, an estimate was made 
of the increase in medical care costs 
that would occur if all States pro- 
vided, under public assistance pro- 
grams, medical care similar in scope 
and cost to the care provided through 
public assistance among the 24 States 
with costs above the national median. 

In December 1958, about 7 million 
men, women, and children in the 
United States received assistance, 


1 The plans, referred to hereafter as the 


USDA food plans, are designed to provide 
an adequate diet at low cost in terms of 
American family practices for meals 
cooked at home from the family food sup- 
ply. (Moderate- and liberal-cost plans are 
also prepared.) 





compared with more than 534 million 


in June 1936. Federal, State, and 
local governments spent about $303 
million in December 1958 to provide 
assistance to the needy—a bill that 
was about six times the one they 
paid almost 23 years earlier. Average 
monthly assistance payments for the 
aged and those helped by the chil- 
dren’s programs about tripled during 
the 23 years. Although most of the 
increase was eaten up by the sub- 
stantial decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, significant—if 
modest—gains were made in the 
amounts of goods and services made 
available to recipients. The most 
rapid declines in dollar value have 
come in the years since World War 
II. During that time, the purchasing 
power of average monthly payments 
to the aged, in terms of 1947-49 dollar 
values, has gone up somewhat more 
than a third, but the actual dollar 
amounts have more than doubled. 
The “real” value of payments under 
aid to dependent children advanced 
somewhat more than a fifth; the 
dollar amount was a little less than 
doubled. 

Recipients of public assistance in 
December 1958, then, were “better 
off” in purchasing power than those 
who received aid in earlier years, but 
how well off were they in relation to 
what they needed to live in health 
and well-being? Only by answering 
this question can a basis be obtained 
for judging how far the public assist- 
ance programs have come in meeting 
their objectives and how far they 
have yet to go. Comparisons with the 
vast give cause for pride. Comparison 
of today’s assistance payments with 
need, even roughly and partially esti- 
mated, indicates cause for concern 
about the effects of inadequate as- 
sistance payments on needy persons 
—particularly children— in many 
States. 

“Need” for any individual is the 
income gap between the total cost 
of his living essentials and the re- 
sources he has to meet that cost. 
Assistance payments are intended to 
fill the gap for recipients. In fact, 
need is met in widely varying degrees 
among the States and the various 
regions of the country. A consider- 
able number of States meet all—or 
practically all—need for aged recipi- 


dq 


ents of public assistance, whether the 
amount of their need is estimated 
under the States’ own standards or 
under the measure based on USDA 
food plans. About a fifth of the 
States also meet full need for aid to 
dependent children—under their own 
standards. Only one State can be 
considered to meet 100 percent of 
need for aid to dependent children 
under any of the measures based on 
USDA food costs. 

Estimates related to daily living 
requirements of recipients late in 
1958 indicate that the States, as a 
group, failed to meet need, as they 
themselves defined it, by substantial 
amounts—a total of about $107 mil- 
lion (at an annual rate) for old-age 
assistance and about $148 million for 
aid to dependent children—$255 mil- 
lion for both programs combined. 
Estimates of additional unmet need 
due to inadequate State cost stand- 
ards indicate that the total deficiency 
in assistance payments—at an annual 
rate—may be as high as $115 million 
for the aged and $670 million for aid 
to dependent children, making a total 
for the two programs of about $785 
million.? 

The annual figures become more 
meaningful when they are converted 
to an average monthly amount per 
recipient. Unmet need averaged 
about $3.70 a month per aged recipi- 
ent under State standards and about 
$4.00, at the highest, under estimates 
in which costs for basic living re- 
quirements were related to the USDA 
low-cost food plan. These amounts 
of unmet need appear small until 
they are compared with estimated 
costs of living essentials—food, for 
example. The estimated deficiency 
of $3.70-$4.00 represents half or more 
of the average cost under the USDA 
low-cost food plan of 1 week’s food 
per aged person receiving assistance. 

In the children’s program, unmet 
need averaged about $4.50 per recipi- 
ent a month as need was measured 
by State assistance standards. Under 
the other measures used, the defi- 
ciency goes as high as $21.30 per 
recipient monthly—the average cost 





2 For a description of sources and meth- 
ods used in the estimates, see Public 
Assistance, A Report of the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance, January 
1960, attachment to Appendix B. 





of more than 3 weeks’ food per re- 
cipient under the USDA low-cost 
food plan. 

When the figures for estimated in- 
creases in medical care expenditures 
are added to the amounts of unmet 
need for other requirements, the total 
of needed increases in assistance ex- 
penditures goes even higher. The 
estimated amount of needed increase 
for the Nation as a whole then ranges 
from a low of $577 million annually 
to more than $1 billion (table 1), or 
from about one-fifth to two-fifths of 
total combined assistance payments 
for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children annually (based 
on the rate of expenditure in Decem- 
ber 1958). 


Unmet Need 
Under State Standards 


How States Develop Standards 


The Social Security Act leaves to 
each State the responsibility for de- 
fining need for public assistance. As 
a consequence, States vary widely in 
the content and cost of living re- 
quirements that they use to deter- 
mine who the needy are and the 
amount of assistance they will re- 
ceive. Assistance standards also fre- 
quently vary within States among 
the different groups of the needy— 
the aged, families with dependent 
children, the blind, the disabled, and 
those aided by general assistance. 

Objective assistance standards are 
established in two steps that require 
the specialized knowledge and train- 
ing of a professional home economist. 
The first step is to define the kinds 
and amounts of goods and services 
that represent the essentials of living. 
It is determined, for example, how 
many pairs of shoes an individual will 
need to buy in a year, and how many 
times he will need to have them re- 
paired. The second step is to price 
the articles and “weight” them, to 
get a monthly cost figure. If it is 
found that a growing child needs two 
pairs of shoes in a year, the cost for 
the year for his shoes would be twice 
the price per pair; the cost for one 
month is one-twelfth the yearly cost. 
This process is repeated for all living 
essentials, and the cost figures are 
added to get the total amount that is 
used to differentiate the “needy” 
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from the “unneedy.” Those whose 
total income and resources are less 
than the total amount for require- 
ments under the State’s standard are 
“needy”; others are not. 

For food, many States have for a 
long time used the low-cost food 
plans developed by the Department of 
Agriculture, although not always the 
most recent version in content and 
cost. For all other items, each State 
agency has to provide its own listing 
of kinds and amounts of goods and 
services, with their prices. Only a 
few States (five or six) appear com- 
mitted to determining requirements 
objectively at current price levels, 
even though about one-third of the 
State welfare departments employ 
home economists who could do the 
job. Explanations vary among States 
and from time to time. One of the 
most common reasons offered is the 
futility of revising and pricing stand- 
ards currently if, because of limited 


State-local appropriations, need can- 
not be met in full even under out- 
dated standards. 


How States Determine Need 


Although the individual States 
have substantially different policies 
and procedures for determining need, 
most of them use the following gen- 
eral approach, commonly called a 
“means” test but more _ properly 
termed a “needs” test. The staff 
member taking the application for 
assistance computes the cost of the 
individual’s or family’s basic require- 
ments according to the State stand- 
ard, which specifies the quantity and 
cost of stated essentials. The stand- 
ard may also include provision for 
some special items, such as a tele- 
phone for a disabled 70-year-old or, 
for a youngster with a paper route 
who needs a bicycle, an allowance 
from his earnings to buy it and keep 
it in repair. 


Table 1.—Estimated annual increase needed | in payments in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children combined, under specified measure and 


by region 


[Annual rate, in thousands; based on data for recipients and assistance expenditures, end of 1958] 


Measures used to estimate needed increase 


Cost measure of recipients’ requirements 
(other than medical care) 
State costs standards, end of 1958___...-.....-- << 
Twice cost of USDA standard low-cost food plan: 4 
ee in iid a he i aa ae wane 
Average cost in region 


Cost measure of recipients’ requirements 

(other than medical care) 
State cost standards, end of 1958............--.--- 
Twice cost of USDA standard low-cost food plan: 4 
Average U. S. cost_..-.---- ; 
Average cost in region 


Cost measure of medical care expenditures 


Average monthly amount for medical care per recip- 
ient for all States, estimated at average for States 
with expenditures above national median: 

Old-age assistance and aid to dependent children 
CORE 6. 5 6 dsbiees scdceucnnnnuncaeusase- 

ee saeaninoreaaciiek 

Aid to dependent children 





1 Additional amount required to meet full need 
for costs of basic living requirements and special 
needs other than medical care and to provide, 
through assistance, medical care in all States simi- 
lar in scope and cost to the care provided in the 
States with average medical care costs per recipient 
above the national median. 

2 As defined by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Region 2 
United wie) Mok ; - ce 





States N | 
: North | g , 
PAS 4 i 3S h3 Wes 
Northeast Central | outh est 
Total increase needed for basic living requirements 
ind special needs, including medical care 
$576,690 $18,605 $96,055 | $423,335 $38 ,695 
|} 1,108,335 78,920 186 , 500 777 435 65,480 
| 1,096,445 113,300 207 . 465 688 , 860 86 820 
Increase needed for basic living requirements 
and specia] needs, excluding medical care 
$254 , 505 $3 ,335 $51,565 | $192,540 $7 ,065 
786 , 150 63,650 142,010 546 ,640 33 ,850 
774, 260 98 ,030 162,975 458 ,065 55,190 
Increase needed in medical care expenditures 
$322,185 $15,270 $44,490 | $230,795 $31 ,630 
268 , 270 10,230 | 34,890 194,535 28,615 
53,915 5,040 | 3,015 


9,600 | 36 , 260 


3 Estimated increases under the special adapta- 
tion of the standard food plan for the South would 
be about $31 million less annually than under the 
estimate based on costs of the standard food plan 
at average cost in the Southern region. 

4 For basic items only; special nonmedical needs 
as in State cost standards. 





The worker then compares the 
total amount required for basic es- 
sentials and for any special needs 
with the amount of income and other 
resources the individual has. The re- 
sources may include cash income, 
such as old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits; goods and 
services; and other assets that may 
meet one or more requirements. (An 
aged person, for example, may live 
with a_ self-supporting son or 
daughter, so that his shelter costs 
do not have to be provided for in his 
public assistance payment.) 

The gap between the total amount 
required by the individual and the 
amount of his income and other re- 
sources is the amount of his need. 
In States meeting 100 percent of need 
under their assistance standards, the 
amount of the assistance paid to the 
individual is the same as the amount 
of his need. Of the 49 States for 
which estimates were made for this 
report,’ only 13 provide assistance to 
meet full need for old-age assistance; 
only 12 States meet full need for aid 
to dependent children. 


States Meeting Less Than Full 
Need 


Of the 49 States included in the 
estimates, 36 meet less than 100 per- 
cent of need in old-age assistance 
and 38 in aid to dependent children 
for some or all recipients. Most of 
these States set a maximum on the 
amount of assistance that any in- 
dividual or family can receive in any 
one month; a few, by policy, pay only 
a reduced proportion of determined 
need; and others do both. Almost all 
those that both impose maximums 
and meet a reduced proportion of 
need are low-income States. 

The States vary widely in the 
stringency of their policies for reduc- 
ing assistance payments below the 
amount needed and in the effect of 
such policies on the extent to which 
need is met. For old-age assistance, 
it is estimated that one or two States 
meet as little as about two-thirds of 
the total amount of need among all 


3 Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam are excluded be- 
cause data on their per capita income 
and/or the amount of State-local revenues 
per $1,000 of income payments are not 
available. 
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recipients. In eight States, however, 
reduction policies affect very few re- 
cipients, and old-age assistance pay- 
ments meet 99 percent or more of 
need. For all but 10 States, assistance 
paid to the aged meets roughly 90 
percent or more of need. 

Deficiencies in payments under aid 
to dependent children (as reported 
by the States) are much more seri- 
ous. One State, at the close of 1958, 
was paying as little as 28 percent of 
need determined under State stand- 
ards; the percentage was not more 
than two-thirds in six other States. 
Only 11 of the 38 States meeting less 
than 100 percent of need paid as 
much as 90 percent. 

For the Nation as a whole, assist- 
ance payments represented about 95 
percent of need determined under 
State standards for the aged and only 
86 percent for families with de- 
pendent children (table 2). Distinct 
regional differences—similar for the 
two programs—are revealed when 
data on the extent of need met under 
State cost standards are compiled for 
the four regions defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Census as the Northeast, 
the North Central, the South, and the 


West. For both old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, the 
estimated proportion of need met 
under State cost standards was 
highest in the Northeast and the 
West and lowest in the South. In 
all regions but the Northeast, the 
percentage of need met for aid to 
dependent children was lower than 
for old-age assistance. The percent- 
age of need, as determined under 
State standards, that assistance pay- 
ments represented at the close of 
1958 varied among the four regions 
as follows: 





| oaa | ADC 





Region 
United States........- ee 94.6 85.7 
a dn ee 99.4 99.3 
Borger Went... =... 96.5 | 86.5 
ING cambdpsvecateuuaaccweus 88.6 | 68.2 
+ 8 


~The RE RS. _ 99. 97. 


Estimates of Inadequacies 
in State Standards 


Inadequacies in Standards 


The full extent of inadequacies in 
assistance payments cannot be meas- 
ured by comparing payments with 


State standards of assistance. Stand- 
ards themselves are inadequate in 
many States, both those that provide 
for meeting full need under their 
own standards and those that do not. 
Some States have not priced stand- 
ards or revised their content recently 
enough to include all presently ac- 
cepted and validated essentials of 
living, in adequate quantities of 
standard quality and at current 
prices. 

Inadequacies in assistance pay- 
ments also result from State policies 
for evaluating resources of recipients. 
Payments are inadequate, for ex- 
ample, if States presume that income 
is available when, in fact, it is not— 
from sons and daughters of aged per- 
sons, for example, or from fathers 
who have left their families. 

No data are available for estimat- 
ing the effects that State policies and 
practices in evaluating resources have 
on the amount of need met by assist- 
ance payments. Amounts of recipi- 
ents’ resources, in cash or in kind, 
that were used in the estimates were 
based on amounts as evaluated by 
the States and used by them in de- 
termining the amount of recipients’ 


Table 2.—Need met by assistance payments in old-age assistance and in aid to dependent children for basic requirements 
and special needs other than medical care under State cost standards, by region, end of 1958 





Item 





Total amount (in thousands) for 1 month for all recipients 
as determined under State cost standards, end of 


| cc smcunoemac | 
1. Recipients’ requirements §__._.._.._..._.--...-_-.-- $215,525 | $32,032 | $52,746 | $81,383 | $49,364 
2. Recipients’ income (other than assistance) -___- ee 50,174 6,529 12,836 18,989 11,820 | 
3. Need (item 1 minus item 2)_..........._____- + 165,351 25 ,503 39,910 62,394 37,544 
4. Asmistancs payments ®...........-...........-- 156, 458 25,362 38,496 55,285 | 37,315 
5. Unmet need (item 3 minus item 4)_....._..___- 8,893 141 | 1,414 7,109 | 229 
A verage monthly amount, as determined under State cost | 
standards, end of 1958: | 
Ce gS Se $89.49 | $111.80 | $91.71 $73.87 $110.93 
2. Recipients’ income (other than assistance) ----- = 20.83 | 22.79 | 22.32 | 17.24 | 26. 56 
3. Need (item 1 minus item 2)._..................----- 68.66 | 89.01] 69.39) 56.63 | 84.37 
4. Assistance payments *__.........._._.-...__-- 64.96 88.52 | 66.94 50.18 | 83.86 
5. Unmet need (item 3 minus item 4)__...______- 3.70 .49 2.45 6.45 | 51 
Percent of need met by assistance payments under State | } 
ceases bret ctesnciga gt, Cn Se 94.6 99.4 | 96.5 | 88.6 | 99.4 
Annual increase in assistance payments necessary to | 
meet need under State cost standards: | 
Total annual amount in (thousands)._...............-- $106,720 $1,690 $16,970 | $85,310 52,750 
As percent of expenditures (annual rate) at end of 1958_ 5.7 0.6 | 3.7 | 12.9 0.6 





Old-age assistance ! 








Region * 
United | sy 
States | North ; 

. ortheast Central South West 














1 Data estimated by author on basis of selected data reported by the States. 
? Basic data reported by the individual States, as indicated in table 4. 


3 As defined by the Bureau of the Census. 
¢ Basic data used in estimates. 


5 For old-age assistance, amount of requirements estimated includes (1) cost 
of basic requirements and special needs other than medical care under State cost 
standards and (2) amounts for medical care as paid—that is, amounts included 
in money payments to recipients and paid to suppliers of goods and services. 
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Aid to dependent children ? 




















Region 
United | ect ane aa 
States | . 
Ixy North | — 
|Northeast C entral South West 
» 
| | | 
| $103,575 $23,753 $25, 794 $34,954 $19,074 
| 17,697 3,661 4,483 6,896 2,657 
| 85,878 20 ,092 21,311 28 ,058 16,417 
| 73,562 19,955 | 18,428 19,122 16 ,057 
12,316 | 137 | 2,883 8,936 360 
| | 
$39.44 $42.25 $43.59 $32.96 $46.34 
6.74 | 6.51 7.58 6. 50 6.45 
32.70 | 35.74 | 36.01 26.46 39.89 
28.01 | 35. 50 31.14 18.03 39.01 
4.69 | iad 4.87 8.43 ‘ 
85.7 99.3} 86.5 | 68.2 97.8 
| $147,790 | $1,645 | $34,595 | $107:230| $4,320 
16.7 0.7 15.6 | 46.8 | 2.2 





For aid to dependent children, amount of requirements reported by the States; 
includes only costs of requirements to which money payments to recipients were 


related; these requirements include basic items and special needs (including 


medica] care) but exclude amounts paid directly to suppliers of medical care 
because they were excluded from the data reported by the States. 

* For old-age assistance, includes amounts in money payments to recipients 
and amounts paid directly to suppliers of goods and services. 
ent children, includes only money payments to recipients (see footnote 5). 


For aid to depend- 


Social Security 

















need and their assistance payments. 


Evidence of inadequacies in the 
amounts included for basic living 
essentials in State cost standards for 
requirements, however, is provided 
in the reports on assistance standards 
submitted by the States to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. State agencies 
reported information on cost stand- 
ards for July 1958 for three “types” 
of old-age assistance recipients and 
three “types” of families receiving 
aid to dependent children.* The cost 
figures for food under the State 
standards for these typical cases— 
both for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children—were smaller 
in almost all States than the amounts 
for food suggested for individuals and 
families of similar composition under 
the USDA low-cost food plans priced 
as of August 1958. 

Since the State cost standards for 
food demonstrably—and with few ex- 
ceptions—fall substantially below 
amounts in the generally accepted 
USDA plans, cost figures for other 
items in State standards probably 
would also prove inadequate, if an 
objective, national standard were 
available to measure them against. It 
is this assumption that prompted the 
second set of these estimates of un- 
met need among recipients of public 
assistance, in which the total cost for 
basic requirements is estimated at 
twice the amounts in the USDA low- 
cost food plans. 


USDA Food Plans and Cost 
Estimates for Basic 
Requirements 


Nature of the USDA food plans.— 
For more than 25 years, the Institute 
of Home Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has regularly 
made national estimates of average 
weekly costs of quantities of food sug- 
gested for persons of specified age 
and sex. These cost estimates are for 
food plans designed to provide a diet 
both nutritionally adéquate and ac- 
ceptable in terms of American family 
food practices when meals are pre- 





4 See Monthly Cost Standards for Basic 
Needs Used by States for Assistance 
Budgets, Specified Types of Old-Age As- 
sistance and Aid to Dependent Children 
Cases, July 1958 (Bureau of Public As- 
sistance), August 1959, 7 pages and 
tables. 
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pared at home from the family food 
supply. They are based on the Rec- 
ommended Dietary Allowances of the 
National Research Council—gener- 
ally recognized as desirable nutri- 
tional goals for the United States. 
To reflect differences in food prac- 
tices of families with different 
amounts of income, three plans are 
provided—at liberal, moderate, and 
low cost—based on food practices, re- 
spectively, of families whose incomes 
are among the upper third, middle, 
and lowest third of all families. Dur- 
ing the 25 years of their availability, 
these food plans have been generally 
accepted as guides for estimating 
food needs for population groups, at 
various cost levels. The low-cost 
plan, as already pointed out, has been 





adapted by many welfare agencies to 
estimate needs of dependent fami- 
lies.5 

Since the fall of 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has also been 
making available separate cost esti- 
mates for the three food plans for 
each of the four Census regions. In 
addition, the estimates now include 


5 For further detail on these plans, see 
the Family Economics Review (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), October 1957, pages 
1-15, and September 1959, pages 12-14 
and 17. The food-cost data used in the 
estimates of unmet need were for July 
1959; there were no significant differences 
in food costs, however, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, from January 
1959—tthe month closest to the period for 
which data on public assistance programs 
were used in the estimates—to July 1959. 


Table 3.—Need met by assistance payments in old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children for basic requirements and special needs other than 
medical care, by USDA food plan used in measuring total cost and by region, 


end of 1958 } 





Old-age assistance ? 


Aid to dependent children ? 





Region 2 














Low-cost USDA food Region ? 
plan from which estimate | Bethe cassie 
is derived United Jnite 
| States |,, North States | North 
Hy Cen- | South| West North- Cen- | South | West 
es tral | tral 





| 
| 





Percent of need for assistance, under specified measure, met by assistance 


USDA standard food plan: 


Average U.S. cost......- | 94.2 99.4) 96.4 

Average cost in region. -_} 94.4 99.3 96.1 
Adaptation of standard 

plan for South.........-- O06: Fria ks.) .Gcise 





payments 
87.7 99.4 56.8 79.51 64.0 33.6 86.1 
88.4 99.4 57.1 71.4) 60.5 38. 2) 78.6 
Veet eae es Qe Bsctecxs 





Average monthly amount of unmet need per recipient 





USDA standard food plan: | 


Average U.S. cost.......| $3.98, $0.51; $ 


nmr 


52 
72 


Average cost in region -__| 3.84 63 
Adaptation of standard | 
plan for South........-.-- 93. Wiatenn<- 


$0.51' $21.30) $9.17) $17.55, $35.64) $6.30 


$7.05 
6.60, 51, 21.05} 14.21) 20.31) 29.14) 10.62 
6.47).....- . a eee 26.88) ....«. 





Total amount of unmet need for al] recipients combined (annual rate, 


in thousands) 





USDA standard food plan: | 
Average U.S. cost...... 
Average cost in region_..| 110,940 

Adaptation of standard | 
plan for South... 3 


l ] ‘a 
| | | | 


| } | | | | 
_|$115,050| $1,765 $17,375/$93,160| $2,750) $671 ,095|$61 ,880 $124 ,635|$453 , 480/ $31,100 
2,145! 18,745] 87,300] 2,750) 663,320] 95,880 144,230) 370,770) 52,440 
| | | | 








USDA standard food plan: 
Average U.S. cost_..-..- 6.1 0.6 3.8 
Average cost in region. -- 7 4.1 

Adaptation of standard 
plan for South.........-- 


} 
14.0 0.6 197.6) 16 


76.0| 25.8 56. 4} 1 
13.1 6 75.1) 40.0 65.2) 161.6) 27.2 
er |: Tie Re 149.0]_..... 





1 Amount of needed increase shown is total of 
amounts under State cost standards (as shown in 
table 2) plus amounts by which State cost standards 
for basic items were inadequate (under the measure 
in which the total cost for basic items was estimated 
at twice the food costs in the specified low-cost 


USDA food plan). 

2 See table 2 for relevant footnotes. 

3 Includes data for the South derived from the 
adaptatien of the USDA standard low-cost food 
plan and data for other regions derived from the 
regional cost of the standard food plan. 








a special adaptation of the low-cost 
plan for the Southern region. The 
costs of the food plans vary among 
regions not because of regional dif- 
ferences in costs but because of re- 
gional differences in family selection 
among the individual food items that 
add up to the total quantity sug- 
gested for each of 11 broad food 
groups. 

The estimates of total basic re- 
quirements included in this article 
take cognizance of all the variations 
in the low-cost food plan that have 
been published by the Department 
of Agriculture: (1) the standard low- 
cost plan (the average for the Nation 
and regional averages) and (2) the 
adaptation of the low-cost plan for 
the Southern region. For each varia- 
tion, the total amount for all basic 
requirements is estimated at twice 
the amount for food included in the 
specified low-cost USDA plan. 


Tendency of estimates to under- 
state need.—Any estimates of basic 
requirements for the low-income 
groups aided by public assistance are 
likely to understate the amount re- 
quired if they are related to low-cost 
food plans—no matter how those 
plans are priced or what foods they 
include. Use of the low-cost food 
plans as guides to needs for assist- 
ance recipients implies that the re- 
cipients will be better buyers, better 
planners, more ingenious cooks, and 
more knowledgeable about nutrition 
requirements than most other per- 
sons. Food plans for the physically 
disabled—for instance, the blind— 
usually include an allowance for 
wastage that results from their 
handicap. Many low-income families 
are handicapped by unusual lack of 
education and knowledge. The USDA 
low-cost food plans, however, allow 
for less wastage than the moderate 
and liberal plans, considered appli- 
cable to higher-income groups, who 
—by the very fact of their higher 
income—are less handicapped in 
budgeting their incomes than the 
needy aided by public assistance. 

In addition, the costs of the USDA 
food plans were deliberately assumed 
to be 50 percent of the total for all 
basic. requirements to ensure that the 


estimates would not overstate 
amounts of unmet need. (Through- 
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out the estimates, effort was made 
to give the benefit of the doubt to 
current State standards and assist- 
ance payments in gauging whether 
or not they are adequate.) 

In most States, food costs included 
in the standards—especially for the 
aged—represent less than 50 percent 
of the amount for total basic require- 
ments. For the typical cases for 
which State standards were reported 
for July 1958, the amount for food 
for an aged person living alone rep- 
resented less than that proportion 
in all but one State. In half the 
States the proportion was more than 
32 percent, and in half it was less. 
The relatively small percentages al- 
lowed for food account for the fact 
that total cost standards for old-age 
assistance, in most States, appear to 
be “adequate” under the measure 
based on USDA food costs, even 
though the costs for food are inade- 

uate under the USDA low-cost plan. 
In other words, most State cost 
standards provide smaller amounts 
for food than those suggested under 
the USDA low-cost food plans; for 
other basic items, State standards 
provide larger amounts than is as- 
sured under the measure in which 
the total amount for all basic items 
is estimated at twice the amounts 
for food in the USDA low-cost plans. 

For aid to dependent children, the 
proportions of total costs for food in 
State standards were higher than 
those for old-age assistance. In 12 
States, food costs for a mother and 
three children represented as much 
as 50-59 percent of the total amount 
for basic living requirements; in 
three States, they were more than 
60 percent. The median proportion 
for all States combined, however, was 
less than 50 percent, and in half the 
States, it was less than 45 percent 
of the total. 

Another reason that the estimates 
for aid to dependent children are 
conservative is that the underlying 
data on requirements reported by the 
States for this program included 
more than basic requirements. All 
data used in these estimates on the 
amounts, as determined under State 
standards, of requirements, income 
other than assistance, need, assist- 
ance payments, and unmet need were 
reported by the States in a special 


study for a specified month in the 
last quarter of 1958.° The figure re- 
ported for requirements was the total 
amount to which money payments 
to families were related. It covered 
not only basic needs, but also special 
needs and whatever amounts for 
medical care were included in money 
payments to the families. This total 
for all needs was the one compared 
with the estimated costs of basic re- 
quirements alone, based on USDA 
food costs. Tremendous as it is, 
therefore, the amount of estimated 
unmet need for basic requirements 
for aid to dependent children, based 
on USDA food costs, still understates 
the amount of deficiency in State 
standards. It shows instead the 
amount by which assistance paid 
directly to families for all needs falls 
below the estimate of what is needed 
for basic requirements alone. Most 
States undoubtedly include some 
amounts for special needs among re- 
quirements for families receiving aid 
to dependent children. All but about 
a dozen States indicate that they 
also include allowances for medical 
care in computing the amount of 
the money payment. 

For old-age assistance, it was pos- 
sible to estimate separately the 
amount for basic requirements from 
the data on amounts for typical cases 
reported for July 1958. For that pro- 
gram, therefore, the estimate of 
unmet need under the measure re- 
lated to USDA food costs is for basic 
requirements only. 


Purpose and value of estimates.— 
The estimates of total requirements 
based on USDA food plans have a 
limited and specific purpose. They are 
not intended as goals for the public 
assistance programs, nor should they 
be interpreted, in any sense, as speci- 
fying an acceptable standard for re- 
quirements. They are used only to 
indicate conservatively the magni- 
tude of need for public assistance 
at a specified time—under rough 
measures that are used only because 
appropriately developed standards 
are not available. For this purpose, 
they are believed to be reasonably 
\ 


' 





6 State data are shown in table 4 for 
aid to dependent children; similar data 
are not available for old-age assistance. 


Social Security 











reliable. 
quirements used for 
are not even a pale substitute for 
objective standards developed as de- 


The measures of total re- 
the estimates 


scribed earlier. If they were to be 
used or interpreted as standards, 
either nationally or in individual 
States, great harm possibly could be 
done to the needy persons affected. 


Results of estimates.—For the 
United States as a whole, estimates 
of the percentage of need met do not 
vary significantly—for either old-age 
assistance or aid to dependent chil- 
dren—no matter which USDA food 
plan is used to estimate the cost of 
total basic requirements. All three 
estimates indicate that, for all States 
combined, payments to aged recipi- 
ents meet about 94 percent of need 
for assistance, and payments under 
aid to dependent children meet about 
57-58 percent. 

Regionally, estimates of the need 
met in old-age assistance also are 
similar under the different cost fig- 
ures for food. Assistance payments 
are estimated to meet more than 99 
percent of need in the Northeast and 
West, about 96 percent in the North 
Central States, and about 88 percent 
in the South. 

For aid to dependent children, 


however, there are substantial dif- 
ferences among the individual re- 
gions. The figures reveal that the 


best done for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in any region is not as good as 
the least done in any region for the 
aged. The highest proportion of need 
met for aid to dependent children 
under any of the estimates is 86 
percent (in the West); the lowest 
proportion for old-age assistance is 
88 percent (in the South). The esti- 
mated percentages of need met 
through aid to dependent children 
are shown, by region, in the follow- 
ing tabulation. 


| Is | 
| North-| North 


| Cen- |South West 
|= | tral | 


USDA 
low-cost food plan 





Standard low-cost 

plan: 
Average U.S.cost....| 79.5 
Average cost in 

A ee ee 71 
Adaptation of stand- 

ard food plan for 

eee eee SPS Oe 


86.1 


78.6 
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Estimated Increases Needed in 
Medical Care Expenditures 


Bases and rationale.—For reasons 
explained earlier, estimates included 
for medical care are related not to 
need for such care but to present 
costs under the State public assist- 
ance programs. They show how much 
public assistance expenditures for 
medical care would increase if all 


Table 4.—Aid to dependent children: 





States provided such care in the scope 
and at the median monthly cost per 
recipient reported by States with as- 
sistance costs for medical care above 
the national median in December 
1958. To keep the estimates conser- 
vative, the median amount of pres- 
ent costs computed for the Nation 
was for all 49 States, including those 
that do not provide for medical care 
through public assistance. For old- 


Monthly amounts of requirements, 


income other than assistance, need, assistance payments, and unmet need 
under current State standards and percent of need met by money payments 


to recipients, by State, end of 1958 ! 


Monthly amount of— 


Requirements 
Region and se 
State Income 


Average) other than 


7 per assistance 
Total recip- 
ient 


Total 2___- $39.44 ($17,696,572 


dia 


--|$103 574,546 | 


Northeast ?_._.- | 








42.25 3,660 ,653 
Conn... | 47.62 145,150 | 
Me..... 44.37 202 , 276 
Mass.*....-. 51.57 $75,634 | 
et 44.86 29,967 | 
ao 48.43 14,109 
ee 44.54 1,713,733 
4 ee 34. 46 815,800 
| 8 37.02 83,984 

North Central... 43.59 4,483,429 
ll res 38. 51 13,595 | 
Ind__--- | | 42.45 396,680 | 
fe 4 . | 47.34 255,661 | 
ans ! } 41.35 172,546 
Mich antl 5 | 49.53 783,126 
Minn | | 46.77 279,613 
Mo...- ee 6 | 47.05 965 ,889 
Nebr. | 42.33 91,932 
N. Dak | | 42.57 45,550 
Ohio . | | 39.25 613.061 
S. Dak 41.42 91,258 
Wis---- + 48.08 245,518 
| | 
South... _-- | 34,954,124 | 32.96 | 6,895,858 | 
“eee _.| 2,687,209 | 29.65 502,683 
ee 789,320 | 27.18 148 ,330 
| eS al 245.491 | 41.92 5 
(1 574,805 36.79 4 
Fla... 3,975,680 | 41.15 1,23 
Ga ; 2,083,569 | 34.35 3 
Ky 2,620,790 | 34.77 } 
La | 3,020,906 30.47 82,429 
Md 990 ,305 30. 20 213,071 
Miss 2,280,193 | 34.92 446 300 
N. ¢ 3,243,194 | 33. 4¢ 858 . 538 
Okla | 1,706,326 | 29.39 222,472 
§.C |} 1,127,753 | 29.49 239 , 060 
Tenn | 2,543,319 | 33.22 384 ,022 
Tex.. | 3.371 ,954 31.96 789 ,852 
Va 1,138 ,387 30.51 279 , 926 
W.Va 2,554,923 33. 26 223.059 
West 19,074,453 | 46.34 2,656,632 
Ariz 820,919 | 34.24 110,988 
Calif. 12,130,937 50.25 1,719,114 
OO: 2... 909 , 309 34.17 96,165 
Idaho- 316,689 45.77 45,225 
Mont... 289,411 39. 20 44,453 
|, ee a 137 , 180 43. 26 25,874 
N. Mex..-.-.- 890 , 669 33.32 99 646 
(a 868 , 490 45.05 110,354 
pS ee 562,190 47.16 83 , 606 
Wash 2,038 , 9&8 48. 86 302 642 
Ws ese 109,671 43.71 18 ,565 


1 Except for averages and percent of need met, 
data reported by the individual States. 
2 Excludes Vermont; data not reported 


?Includes supplementary general assistance. 





ate: —— Percent 
’ . of need 

Unmet need met by 

ace ne 

_ Assistance Sr ok 

Need payments Ave pay- 
Total recip- ments 

ient 
$85,877,974 |$73,562,041 |$12,315,933 $4.69 85.7 
20,091,795 | 19,955,266 136,529 24 99.3 
S80 010 SSO 000 BBs > 100.0 
618,750 3 484,974 133 ,776 7.23 78.4 
1,944,195 1,944,195 0}; oO 100.0 
145.898 3 145,898 0 0 | 100. ( 
1,355,429 | 1,352,686 2,743 | 09 | 99.8 
9,697,369 | 9,697,369 | 0 0 100.0 
4,943,076 | 4,943,076 | 0 0 100.0 
507 , O68 507 ,068 0 0 100.0 
21,310,092 | 18,427,059 | 2,883,033 4.87 86.5 
4.668 ,340 4,668,340 | 0 0 100.0 
1,297,566 | 21,019,612 | 277 , 954 6.97 78.6 
1,191,390 | 31,065,508 | 25,882 | 4.12 | 89.4 
684,662 674,029 10,633 | 51 98.4 
3,741,759 | 33,293,399 | 448,360} 4.91 | 88.0 
1,164,146 1,161,166 2.980 10 | 99.7 
3,420,317 | 3 2,089,679 | 1,330,638 14. 27 61.1 
360,199 3 289,704 70,495 | 6.60 80.4 
218 ,068 217 ,532 536 .09 99.8 
2,955,434 | 3 2,389,075 566 ,359 6.23 80.8 
347 ,872 3 208,676 | 19,196 | 4.64 85.9 
1, 260 ,339 1,260,389 eT -¢ 100.0 
| 

28,058,266 | 19,122,391 | 8,935,875 | 8.43] 68.2 
2,184,526 | 619,090 | 1,565,436 | 17.27 | 28.3 
640,990 418,480 922.510 7.66 65.3 
193 ,510 140,193 53,317 9.10 72.4 
5O8 , 829 AOS 829 0 0 100.0 
2,740,480 | 31,574,862 1,165,618 12.06 57.5 
1,829,773 1,405,801 423,972 6.99 76.8 
2,221 ,627 1,595,505 | 727 , 223 9.65 67.3 
2,438 ,477 2,133,229 305.248 | 3.08 87.5 
777 , 234 7 096 .16 99.3 
1,833 ,893 1,141,633 17.4 37.8 
2,384,656 Re 628,461 6.48 73.2 
1,483,854 | 31, 6,723 -12 99.6 
888 , 693 f 361 ,053 9.45 59.4 
2,159,297 iF 751 ,402 9.81 65.2 
2,582,102 | 31,7 843 ,988 8.00 67.3 
858 , 461 3 169 , 297 4.54 80.4 
2,331 .864 | 31,767,166 564, 698 7.35 75.9 
16,417,821 | 16,057,325 360 , 496 88 97.8 
709 , 931 630 , 567 79 364 3.31 88.8 
10,411,823 310,297,945 113,878 47 98.9 
813,144 3 813,144 0 0 100.0 
271,464 271,464 0 0 100.0 
244,958 244 636 322 .04 99.9 
111,306 385,301 26 005 8. 20 76.6 
791 ,023 767 ,316 23,707 .89 97.0 
758,136 758,136 0 0 100.0 
478, 584 395,108 83,476 7.00 82.6 
1,736 346 1,706,388 29 958 otal 98.3 
91,106 87,320 3,786 1.51 95.8 


4 Excess of assistance payments over amount 
of need was reported by State; data for requirements 
and for need were adjusted so that amount of as- 
sistance payments equals amount of need. 








age assistance, estimates were based 
on the amounts of medical care pro- 
vided both in the money payment 
(estimated) and through payments to 
suppliers. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the estimates were related only 
to expenditures for payments to sup- 
pliers. Separate data on medical care 
provided through the money payment 
in this program were not available 
on any basis that would permit esti- 
mates related to data on require- 
ments reported by the States for late 
1958. The resulting average total 
monthly amounts estimated as 
needed for more nearly adequate 
medical care were $20.00 per old-age 
assistance recipient and $3.25 per 
recipient of aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

The rationale for the estimate of 
medical care costs is as follows. Many 
of the States now providing for a 
broader scope of medical care under 
public assistance programs are high- 
or middle-income States. This fact 
might lead to the conclusion that the 
estimates overstate any reasonable 
expectation of expenditures in other 
States—many of them low-income 
States, where medical care costs per 
unit of service may be lower than 
in other parts of the country. If all 
States assumed similar responsibility 
under a commonly applied standard 
of requirements, however, costs of 
medical care in the States currently 
assuming greater responsibility might 
be less than in other States in total— 
and perhaps even on the average. 
The States now assuming the broader 
responsibility have the following ad- 
vantages: 


(1) Since they are, generally, 
among the higher-income States, 
smaller proportions of their popula- 
tion can be assumed to be suffering 
from the effects that extreme poverty 
has on health. 

(2) For the most part, they do a 
better job of meeting need for basic 
living requirements than the other 
States do. Fewer of their assistance 
recipients would, therefore, suffer 
from illness caused by poor housing 
and inadequate clothing and from 
malnutrition. 

(3) Many have assumed responsi- 
bility for medical care costs of the 
needy for some time, so that possibly 
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fewer of these recipients will be in 
the acute, emergency stages of ill- 
ness, which come with neglect and 
result in costly care. 

(4) Since a goodly number have a 
highly industrialized economy, they 
also include a larger number of siza- 
ble metropolitan areas than the 
other States. It is primarily in larger 
metropolitan areas that public and 
private resources other than public 
assistance are available for meeting 
medical needs so that the costs of 
medical care for the needy fall some- 
what less heavily on the assistance 
programs. 


It is believed that the estimates 
of medical care expenditures are not 
unreasonable as an indication of 
what might be spent for somewhat 
better care across the Nation. They 
should not be interpreted, however, 
as indicating in any sense the extent 
of need for medical care or as en- 
dorsing as “adequate” the scope of 
responsibility for medical care as- 
sumed in those States whose pro- 
grams provided the basis for the esti- 
mates. 


Results of estimates——The esti- 
mated increases in expenditures for 
medical care provided under public 
assistance programs came to about 
$322 million, at an annual rate 
(table 1). Most of the increase (more 
than two-thirds) would occur in the 
Southern region, as it does for other 
needs. Unlike estimates for other 
needs, however, most of the increase 
in medical care expenditures was for 
old-age assistance (about $268 mil- 
lion) rather than aid to dependent 
children ($54 million). 


Public Assistance Payments 
and State Fiscal Effort 


The regional figures on estimated 
amounts of needed increases in as- 
sistance expenditures can be better 
evaluated if they are analyzed against 
data on fiscal effort made for all 
public services by States in the vari- 
ous regions. (Such fiscal effort is 
measured by the amount of general 
revenues from State-local sources 
per $1,000 of income payments in 
the State.) Current fiscal effort in 
any State not only indicates what 
the State already does in drawing 


public revenues from available in- 
come in the State but also provides 
a basis for inference about the feasi- 
bility of increasing the effort to in- 
crease public assistance expenditures. 
The States in each region are fairly 
homogeneous; that is, generally they 
are more like each other in the social 
and economic patterns revealed by 
Census data at the time of their 
definition than they are like States 
in other regions. In each region, how- 
ever, there are States with substan- 
tially different average amounts of 
per capita income; some are among 
the 12 highest in per capita income, 
and some are among the 25 middle- 
income States. All 12 of the lowest- 
income States are located in the 
North Central and Southern regions. 
The fiscal effort exerted for all 
public services by an individual State 
within a region and also the degree 
to which the State meets public as- 
sistance needs appear to be influenced 
by two factors: the general social 
and cultural patterns of the region 
in which the State is located and its 
own individual fiscal resources. Thus, 
three States with average per capita 
income considerably higher than the 
national average are in the South. 
Their cost standards or the percent- 
ages of need that they meet are 
somewhat higher than is common for 
other States in the region. They are 
lower, however, than those of high- 
income States in other regions, where 
the standards tend to be relatively 
high. In addition, the fiscal effort 
for all public services made by the 
high-income States in the Southern 
region is lower than in other high- 
income States. In the same way, the 
two States in the lowest-income 
group that are located in the North 
Central States have higher assistance 
cost standards and also make more 
overall fiscal effort than the low- 
income States located in the South. 
Data on fiscal effort for all public 
services in each region, with States 
grouped according to their per capita 
income, are shown in table 5. 
Because of the relatively low fiscal 
effort for all public services now 
exerted among States with highest 
per capita income (except in the 
West), the inference probably could 
be drawn that, if public attitudes 
permitted, these States could in- 
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crease public assistance expenditures 
to meet 100 percent of basic needs 
in both old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children—even under im- 
proved standards for aid to depend- 


ent children. A similar inference 
could be drawn that some middle- 
income States—particularly those in 
regions outside the West—could in- 
crease public assistance expenditures 
as necessary, since obviously all these 
States do not now make equal fiscal 
effort for public services. Finally, 
even some of the lowest-income 
States could perhaps increase ex- 
penditures somewhat—witness the 
relatively high fiscal effort of the 
two lowest-income States in the 
North Central region. A more com- 
plete fiscal analysis for each of the 
States than that done for this study 
would be necessary to evaluate the 
validity of the inferences. 

Even the partial and conservative 
estimates presented here indicate the 
existence of serious problems in fi- 
nancing adequate assistance pay- 
ments—especially for the 10 low- 
income States in the South. Accord- 
ing to the lowest estimates based on 
USDA food costs, almost $660 mil- 
lion or about 60 percent of the total 
estimated deficiencies in assistance 
payments for the Nation as a whole 
is in these States. 

As a group, the lowest-income 
States have tax rates among the 
highest in the Nation. To provide 
adequate assistance, these States 
would find it necessary either to raise 
already high tax rates or to divert 
money to public assistance from 
other sources. The second alterna- 
tive means that a difficult choice 
must be made among all public serv- 
ices, few of which (if any) can be 
operated at adequate levels in these 
States. 

In addition, as assistance stand- 
ards were raised, more persons with 
low incomes would become eligible 
to receive assistance. To give a 
highly simplified example—under an 
assumption that a State’s standard 
of requirements for an aged individ- 
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Table 5.—State fiscal effort: for all 
public services, by region and in- 
come group ? 





All 
Kye ng High-| Mid- | Low- 
region | @st-in-| die-in- | est-in- 


| States belonging in— 





Region 


come | come | come 
| group | group | group 


United States. . -/$106.50) $92. 58)$108.70)$115. 10 


Northeast ......___-- 96.68! 92.26| 100.22/_.____- 
North Central__.....| 106.34] 89.64) 102.41) 145.14 
0, ise rae 102.98| 77.48] 106.84 109.09 
Wi. 52. 120.23] 115.28] 121.33 _.....- 











1 Amount shown is unweighted average for the 
specified group. 

2 The 49 States are classified by per capita income 
as follows: Highest income, 12 States; middle income, 
25 States, lowest income, 12 States 


ual adds up to $65 a month, all aged 
persons in the State with income of 
$65 or more will be ineligible for 
assistance on the basis of their in- 
come alone. If the standard is raised 
to $75, another group becomes poten- 
tially eligible—those with income of 
$65-$74. In the lowest-income States, 
where many persons have very 
limited incomes, a sizable addition 
to recipient loads can occur with 
only a small rise in standards. 
Already the lowest-income States 
aid relatively large proportions of 
their populations. In December 1958, 
aged recipients of assistance ac- 
counted for 125-577 out of every 
1,000 aged persons in the population 
among the 12 lowest-income States; 
in four of these States more than 
a third of the aged population re- 
ceived aid. Children helped under 
aid to dependent children in these 
12 States represented 19-81 per 1,000 
of the child population, compared 
with an average for the Nation of 34. 
If assistance standards in these 
States were more nearly adequate 
and assistance was provided to meet 
full need for all persons with incomes 
inadequate under the standard, it is 
likely that major proportions of the 
total State populations would be on 
the assistance rolls. Even if provid- 
ing income maintenance on a con- 
tinuing basis for major proportions 





of a State’s total population through 
public assistance were financially 
feasible, it would be a doubtful public 
policy, in view of the probable social 
and economic consequences to the 
recipients and to the State’s whole 
economy. 

The data on unmet need for public 
assistance therefore indicate that 
there is a problem of low income in 
some sections of the Nation that goes 
beyond the power or the proper func- 
tion of public assistance to correct. 
Other measures that would bolster 
and strengthen the general economy 
of the lowest-income States appear 
to be necessary if the job to be done 
by public assistance is to be reduced 
to manageable proportions appropri- 
ate for an assistance program, based 
on a needs test, to handle. 


Conclusion 


The progress made toward more 
nearly adequate assistance payments 
since 1936 is considerable. Few per- 
sons familiar with public assistance 
programs would contest the state- 
ment that much of the progress has 
been due to the availability of Fed- 
eral funds. The States and localities, 
too, have greatly increased their con- 
tribution to meeting the needs of the 
most disadvantaged. The estimates 
presented—however partial, however 
rough—are sufficient to indicate that 
the amount of need still not met is 
staggering. Some of this need un- 
doubtedly could be met if public sup- 
port of the assistance programs were 
increased. A large part of the need, 
however, indicates basic weaknesses 
in the economy that should be 
strengthened to raise general income 
levels in certain areas. 

However knotty the problems in 
achieving for all the people income 
that is adequate for health and well- 
being through public assistance or by 
some other means, the fact remains 
that, until this objective is attained, 
great social and human waste will 
occur — waste that affects not only 
those without enough income but the 
whole Nation. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures 
Per Inhabitant, 1958-59* 


Public assistance payments to help 
provide the essentials of living for 
needy persons totaled $3.6 billion in 
the fiscal year 1958-59, or an average 
of $20.28 for every person in the 
Nation. This expenditure represents 
a rise of $1.54 per inhabitant, or 
about 8 percent, from per capita costs 
in 1957-58. 

It is easier to compare expendi- 
tures for assistance payments from 
year to year, program to program, 
and State to State when payments 
* Prepared by Frank Hanmer, Division 
of Program Statistics and Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance. 


are reduced to an amount per in- 
habitant. Accordingly, assistance pay- 
ments for the country as a whole 
or for a State are divided equally 
among all the persons in the Nation 
or the particular State. This device 
eliminates the effect of population 
differences between years and among 
States on expenditures for assistance. 
For example, expenditures for assist- 
ance in Pennsylvania, which has the 
third largest population in the Na- 
tion, totaled almost $151 million, or 
about 11% times the $13 million ex- 
pended in Montana, which has a 
comparatively small population. Is 
Pennsylvania’s greater outlay the 
result of a larger population, or of a 
higher proportion of the population 


being aided (recipient rate), or of a 
higher average payment per recipi- 
ent? To answer this question, ex- 
penditures are expressed in terms of 
an amount per inhabitant, a measure 
of spending that, by removing the 
effect of population, reflects the com- 
bined effect of recipient rates and 
average payments. The expenditure 
per inhabitant in Montana ($19.06) 
is almost half again as great as that 
in Pennsylvania ($13.58). It appears, 
therefore, that Pennsylvania’s greater 
total expenditures for assistance re- 
sult solely from its larger population. 

For the country as a whole, per 
capita payments for assistance under 
each of the assistance programs rose 
in 1958-59. Expenditures per inhab- 
itant went up the most in the pro- 
grams of aid to dependent children 
(72 cents) and general assistance 


Amount expended per inhabitant ' for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, fiscal year 
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(46 cents). Although the per capita 
costs for old-age assistance and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled each rose 17 cents, this amount 
represented an increase of 13.9 per- 
cent in the program for the disabled 
but only 1.6 percent in old-age as- 


sistance. Payments to the blind 
went up only 1 cent per inhabitant 
or 2.0 percent. In contrast, the per- 
centage increases in aid to depend- 
ent children and general assistance, 
were substantial—15.3 percent and 
23.5 percent, respectively. Changes 
in per capita expenditures between 
1957-58 and 1958-59 are shown in the 
tabulation below. 


| Assist- 


a Increase from 





| expendi- 1957-58 
Program } tures per |__ Za 
inhabit- | 
ant, | > 
1958-59 Amount | Percent 
All programs... $20. 28 $1.54 8.2 
OAA 10.54 | SS 1.6 
(2: a eee 5.42 | 72 15.3 
| es ee 50 | ol 2.0 
ge) eae 1.39 | 17 9 
J ee ee 2.42 46 23.5 


Expenditures for assistance were 
higher in 1958-59 because of several 
factors that operated to increase 
either the number of recipients or 
the size of the average payment per 
recipient, or both. Among these fac- 
tors was the economic recession that 
increased unemployment in the win- 
ter months and that resulted in a 
sharp rise in the number of recipi- 
ents of aid to dependent children 
and general assistance. In addition, 
the 1958 amendments, which were in 
effect for the last 3 quarters of 1958- 
59, increased the Federal share of 
assistance payments and thereby en- 
abled States to raise average monthly 
payments to recipients in order to 
meet need more nearly adequately.' 

The amendments made increases 
in Federal funds possible as a result 
of two new features of the formula: 
(1) a maximum average payment for 
the combined total of money pay- 
ments and vendor payments for 
medical care and (2) for part of the 
assistance payment, a Federal share 
that varies with a State’s fiscal 


1See the 
pages 16-17. 
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ability, as measured by its per capita 
income. The maximum average for 
combined money payments and ven- 
dor payments for medical care ($65 
per recipient in old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and 
$30 per recipient of aid to dependent 
children)* enabled States to meet 
greater-than-average needs, because 
the higher payments can be counter- 
balanced by lower payments to people 
with less need. For that part of the 
average payment that falls between 
$17 and $30 in aid to dependent 
children and between $30 and $65 
in the other three programs, the 1958 
amendments provide for a Federal 
percentage varying from 50 percent 
in States with per capita incomes 
equal to or greater than the average 
per capita income for the Nation up 
to 65 percent in States with lowest 
per capita incomes. 

As a result of these factors, the 
total outlay for assistance payments 
for all five programs combined was 
almost $325 million more in 1958-59 
than in 1957-58. Most of this in- 
crease came from Federal funds (64 
percent), which went up in each of 
the four federally aided categories. 
Total Federal funds for all categories 
combined rose $206 million, or 12.6 
percent. 

A somewhat smaller, though sub- 
stantial, increase occurred in ex- 
penditures from State-local funds, 
which rose $117 million, or 7.3 per- 
cent. Of this total increase for all 
programs combined, $86 million went 
for general assistance, which is fi- 
nanced entirely from State and local 
funds. The States and localities in- 
creased expenditures from their own 
funds for each of the other programs 
except old-age assistance, where they 
reduced their expenditures by $30 
million or 3.8 percent. The net in- 
crease for the four federally aided 
categories combined was $31 million 
(2.4 percent), but expenditures for 
aid to dependent children rose $53 
million, or more than 16 percent. 

The States used the additional 
Federal, State, and local funds to 
raise average monthly payments in 





2 Average payment maximums in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are $35 per 
recipient in OAA, AB, and APTD and $18 
per recipient in ADC. 





Table 1.—Average monthly number 
of assistance recipients and aver- 
age monthly payments, by pro- 
gram, 1958-59 











| Average monthly | Average monthly 
number of payment per 
} recipients recipient 
Program Pex | 
| Number, | C6?t22¢ | 4 mount,| Change 
’| change eg} from 
1958-59 | “from | 1958-59 | 1957-58 
| 1957-58 
OAA___.._.| 2,444,574) 1.5] $63.34] +$2.96 
ADC....._.| 2,851,914) +12.2 27.95; +1.23 
( ) 195s 109, 461) +1.1 67.81) +2.08 
jig?) = 327 ,804 +11.1 62.20 +2. 27 
GA: <s - 1,179,899} +20.5 


30.10; +1.18 





all programs and to add recipients 
to the rolls in all programs except 
old-age assistance, where the number 
of recipients continued to decline 
slightly (table 1). Of the total in- 
crease in assistance payments for all 
programs combined, about 55 percent 
can be attributed to aiding more per- 
sons and the remainder to higher 
average monthly payments. Note- 
worthy advances of 20.5 percent and 
12.2 percent occurred in the average 
monthly number of recipients of gen- 
eral assistance and aid to dependent 
children, the programs most sensitive 
to changes in the economic barom- 
eter. The number of recipients of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled went up 11.1 percent, with 
more than one-fifth of the national 
increase accounted for by the growth 
of the programs in California and 
Texas, initiated in the fall of 1957. 


State Changes From 1958 


In 1958-59, 50 out of the 53 juris- 
dictions raised their per inhabitant 
expenditures for all programs com- 
bined. Among programs, increases 
occurred most frequently in aid to 
dependent children and in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, for 
which all but five or six States spent 
more per capita than in 1957-58. In- 
creases were least numerous in aid 
to the blind, for which the cost per 
inhabitant remained the same in 14 
States and declined in 10 States. Be- 
cause of a drop in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance, de- 
creases were most numerous for that 
program. Twenty States spent less 
per capita for old-age assistance, as 
shown in the following tabulation. 
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% 
Number of States with 
specified change in 
expenditures per 
Program inhabitant 
In- De- | No 
| crease | crease | change 
Total, all programs_. 50 3 
eee ery 33 St ae 
ee: 48 aA 
i Sak ena tatiee 29 10 14 
 ~) Pee 42 3 3 
|! es i cerieadataliahes 36 14 3 


It is not surprising that, during a 
period of generally greater need and 
higher living costs, expenditures per 
inhabitant for all programs com- 
bined went up in all but a few States. 
In addition to aiding a larger total 
number of recipients, the States also 
acted in various ways to raise pay- 
ments to recipients. During the year, 
most States revised their assistance 
standards upward, and some States 
added new items to their standards. 
Many of the States with maximums 
on assistance payments raised them. 
In addition, some of the States that 
had been making cuts in assistance 
payments because of a shortage of 
State-local funds made smaller re- 
ductions or completely eliminated 
them. 

Were the increases in per capita 
expenditures for assistance payments 
the result solely of greater Federal 
financial participation following the 
1958 amendments, or of a larger out- 
lay from State-local funds as well? 
To find the answer to this question, 
the relationship between the change 
from 1957-58 to 1958-59 in the per 
inhabitant cost of assistance pay- 
ments and in expenditures from State 
and local funds was examined. The 
States are divided into two groups 
in table 2 on the basis of an increase 
or decrease from 1957-58 to 1958-59 
in expenditures per inhabitant for 
all programs combined. The table 
shows the percentage change in ex- 
penditures from State-local funds 
for all categories combined and indi- 
cates whether amounts from State 
and local funds increased or de- 
creased for the individual programs. 

About three-fifths of the States 
passed along to recipients the addi- 
tional Federal funds provided under 
the amendments and raised expendi- 
tures from their own funds as well. 
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Of the 50 States making higher total 
per capita expenditures for all pro- 
grams combined, 32 spent more from 
their own funds and one State spent 
the same as in the preceding year. 
The increase in payments from 
State-local funds was at least 15 
percent in seven States, including 
Michigan and New Jersey, where it 


exceeded 20 percent. In contrast, 17 
States spent less from their own 
funds than in the preceding year, 
and the increase in expenditures per 
inhabitant came entirely from the 
additional Federal funds. 

In three States, expenditures per 
inhabitant went down during 1958- 
59 despite the increase in Federal 


Table 2.—Change in State-local funds for each program and for all programs 
combined for States grouped by change in total expenditures per inhabitant 
for all programs combined, 1958-59 from 1957-58 


State 





With increases in total expenditures per inhabitant for 


all programs combined: 


a ea ee ae 


Arizona 


NN EE RE a , 


Nai ROT ee Re a ee E 
eee sat. eT ee 
a eee ees 
| EER Ree ee tee ee 


District of Columbia...............--- SPN 


i Ee dE ett ES | 
POURIIRs piesa <eccc 


a ALA) nett 
Indiana 


OE SEE LEO cb acl See 
So SETS ee ht es 1 ee 
EE Oe ie a ee ae 
Co Ne alt I ict nce sictesiey ile 


Massachusetts. - -- 
Michigan... ...-- 
ee er eee 
eg et TE Snel ELM rd SETS ! 
Missouri 
Se eT A. eee eee 
De a tie ll 2s... SE be ee ia 
ROW EIN oc ac aka aso + senesenn 
it a! Pe eee 

New Mexico 


eer ies 50 oS. oles gers. 
North Carolina- -- -- Se aera 

DIGPEI POROUS . we ko ooo tise Aika, dceos-- 
kk ee 
RINE oon enc a oo eee 

gy REISS ey eee eee oe eee ay pi 
eS ae : 
Puerto Rico 


Soute Denote. 2... 252th pees 


So ee ee ee eee apne 
BREA TRATES SEN Oe ee 4 Seer 2 
| eee eee eee 

a a a ae . 
Se, eee © ee eee . 
Virgmie....... Bh LTE Rite Ret 

RR at Ue are eee Pees ee eee yee 
J} ae eee 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


With decreases in total expenditures per inhabitant for 


all programs combined: 
Alabama 


1 A—old-age assistance; B—aid to the blind; 
C—aid to dependent children; D—aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled; G—general assist- 
ance. Where D is omitted, a State has no program 
for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 





Percentage Programs ! for which State-local 


South Carolina__.._- Ae ITs h9 ee oe I 


change, funds— 
1958-59 ee a Oe a. 
from 
1957-58, 
oneal . Increased Decreased 
combined 
—-1.2|;|G A, B,C. 
OF 4) Goncncsdawdedens A, B,C. 
—5.5 | G... B,C, D 
+9.2) A, B,C, D,G 
+8.1 | A___.-- 4 BC, BD. G. 
+14.5 | A, B,2C, D, G 
Sl a! Se A, B, D. 
+17.5 > C,G 4, B,D 
+1.1}C,D,G A, 3B. 
2 8 ti: a A, B,G 
$6.9 3.3, C, Giccccccccued &, BD. 
See og, ee ee ak a eS 
~~25.0 | BO, D, G.......) A. 
of ee oe ¢ eo A,B. 
—4.3 |) C,G aoe A, 2. 
— 4k cancel + iibg Waites 
ay | hy Bons anon «| Ds a 
16.04 @reosd 2c A, BC, BD. 
-—3.9 ee ee A. B,C, G? 
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#-9:0 f &.*C, D..:....2..| Bo Gs 
Osta eee ee A;:B;D 
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SEL. bal) Oey Ob tou cl Jedantoe AiiB, © 
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with Federal financial participation, 


2? Change of less than 1.0 percent. 


8 Excludes vendor payments for medical care 
from general assistance funds. 


Social Security 











funds. 
penditures from their own funds for 
all programs combined by less than 
10 percent, and two of them even 


These States reduced ex- 


spent less for general assistance. 
These States failed to raise average 
payments high enough to pass along 
to recipients the increase in Federal 
funds. The drop in their total State 
and local expenditures for assistance 
occurred primarily because of a re- 
duction in the average payment per 
recipient from State-local funds and 
secondarily because of a drop in the 
old-age assistance caseloads. 

It was the intent of Congress in 
passing the amendments that the 
additional Federal funds made avail- 
able should be used for needy per- 
sons. The States were expected (1) 
to raise assistance standards to a 
level more nearly adequate for de- 
cent and healthful living either by 
including in the standards additional 
items, such as medical care, or by 
increasing the amounts allowed for 
food, clothing, or other items, or (2) 
to aid larger numbers of needy per- 
sons. 

Under earlier amendments, all 
States had to raise payments to re- 
cipients in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum possible increase in Federal 
funds. It was possible under the 
1958 amendments, however, for many 
States to obtain the maximum Fed- 
eral share per recipient for one or 
more programs without raising pay- 
ments to recipients. This was the 
case in States with expenditures from 
State and local funds before the 
amendments that were equal to, or 
greater than, the State-local share 
needed to bring the maximum Fed- 
eral share per recipient within the 
new Federal maximum average pay- 
ment. 

Although many States received the 
maximum increase in Federal funds 
as soon as the amendments went into 
effect, they did not raise payments 
immediately for a variety of reasons. 
It took some States more time than 
others to make the changes in State 
law or agency policies and proce- 
dures that are necessary before pay- 
ments to recipients can be raised. 
Moreover, since the States had not 
previously claimed Federal funds 
under a formula using a maximum 
average payment or a partial vari- 
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able grant, some of them wanted to 
become familiar with the operation 
of the new formula for a few months 
before taking action to raise pay- 
ments to recipients. A few States 
deferred changes in payments until 
February 1959, the first month in 
which the benefit increases under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program would affect assist- 
ance payments. Other States said 
that they had consistently raised 
their assistance standards in accord- 
ance with the cost of living and be- 
lieved further increases were not 
warranted at the time the amend- 
ments went into effect. Finally, some 
States were exerting relatively high 
fiscal effort to support the public as- 
sistance programs when the amend- 
ments went into effect and considered 
it appropriate to relieve some of the 
pressure on State and local revenue 
sources. The fiscal effort to support 
public assistance can be computed 
for 18 of the 20 States * with reduc- 
tions in total expenditures from 
State-local funds for all five pro- 
grams combined. Eleven‘ of these 
18 States made a fiscal effort in 
1958-59 that was greater than that 
of the State with median effort; 
moreover, all but three of the 11 had 
per capita incomes below the median. 


State Variation, 1958-59 


The individual States varied con- 
siderably in per capita expenditures 
from Federal, State, and local funds 
for all programs combined and for 
each program. The expenditure of 
$49.88 per inhabitant for all cate- 
gories in Oklahoma, the highest 
State, was nine times the expendi- 
ture of $5.28 in Virginia, the lowest 
State (table 3). Five States expended 
less than $10 per capita, but 19 States 
spent more than twice that amount. 
In between these extremes were 10 
States with per inhabitant expendi- 
tures of $10.00-$14.99 and 19 States 
with expenditures of $15.00-$19.99. 


3 Fiscal effort—the relationship between 
expenditures for assistance payments 
from State-local funds and total personal 
income—cannot be computed for Alaska 
and Puerto Rico because data on personal 
income are lacking. 


4 Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Utah. 


The per capita costs of old-age 
assistance averaged $10.54 per per- 
son in the Nation, or slightly more 
than half the total of $20.28 for all 
programs combined (chart). Ex- 
penditures per inhabitant were 
greater for old-age assistance than 
for any other program in all but 13 
States. Seven out of every 10 States 
spent less per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance, however, than the na- 
tional average. The States can be 
divided into three almost equal 
groups according to their per capita 
expenditures for this category—those 
that spent less than $7.50, $7.50- 
$9.99, and $10.00 or more. Payments 
per inhabitant ranged from a low 
of $1.72 in Puerto Rico to a high of 
$35.29 in Oklahoma. 

For the country as a whole, ex- 
penditures for the children’s pro- 
gram averaged $5.42 per inhabitant 
—slightly more than half the amount 
spent for the aged. In 12 States, 
however, per capita expenditures for 
aid to dependent children were larger 
than those for any other program. 
For the first time, New Mexico’s ex- 
penditure per inhabitant ($11.17) 
topped West Virginia’s ($10.94). 
Seven other States also spent at least 
$7.50. At the other extreme, ex- 
penditures were less than $3.00 in 
six States, including Virginia, which 
spent only $2.19. Expenditures 
amounted to $3.00-$4.99 in 21 of the 
remaining States and to $5.00-$7.47 
in 17. 

Per capita expenditures were con- 
siderably smaller for the other three 
programs; the national average was 
$2.42 for general assistance, $1.39 for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and 50 cents for aid to the 
blind. For aid to the blind, about 
7 out of every 10 States spent less 
than 50 cents; California had the 
highest expenditure per capita 
($1.22), and Puerto Rico, the lowest 
(8 cents). Expenditures per inhab- 
itant for the permanently and totally 
disabled ranged from a low of 28 
cents in Texas to a high of $3.73 in 
Louisiana but were less than $1.50 
in more than half the States. The 
greatest variation among States in 
per capita expenditures for any pro- 
gram, however, occurred in general 
assistance, which is financed entirely 
from State-local funds. The cost per 
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capita of general assistance pay- 
ments in Michigan ($8.24) was enor- 
mously larger than that in Alabama 
(less than 1 cent), Idaho (3 cents, 
with incomplete reporting), and Ar- 
kansas (5 cents). Per inhabitant ex- 
penditures for general assistance 
were less than $1.50 in almost half 
the States, as shown below. 


Expenditures) All 


per pro- OAA ADCABAPTDGA 


inhabitant |grams 
Total | 
number | 
of States. 53 53 53 | 53 18 43 
Less than $0.50 0 0 0; 37 4 1] 
0.50-0.99..__- 0 0 0 13 7 ® 
1.00-1.49..__- 0 0 0 3 15 ( 
.50-1.99___- 0 4 0 0 a) 
2.00-2.99 a 0 2 6 0 11 1 
3.00-3.99_.__. 0 2 12 0 2 
4.00-4.99 m. 0 2 9 0 ( 
5.00-7.49_- 2 9 17 0) 0 
7.50-9.99._._. 3 lf 7 ) 0 ] 
10.00-14.99__- 10 9 2 0 ( 0 
15.00-19.99__. 19 F, 0 ( 0 0 
20.00 or more - 19 4 0 0 0 0 


Vendor Payments for Medical 
Care 


Under the 1958 amendments, medi- 
cal vendor payments and money pay- 
ments are included within the same 
Federal average maximum payment 
so that a State receives the same 
amount of Federal funds whether 
medical care costs are met through 
a money payment to the recipient or 
through an agency payment to the 
vendor. Thus the States are free to 
choose between the money-payment 
method of paying for medical care 
and the direct payment to the medi- 
cal vendor solely on the basis of ad- 
ministrative feasibility. In the fiscal 
year 1957-58, in contrast, vendor pay- 
ments were matched separately from 
money payments. If a State wished 
to obtain the largest possible Federal 
share for assistance, the method of 
paying for medical care was deter- 
mined by the relationship between 
the State’s payments and the maxi- 
mums on Federal participation. 
States with an expenditure for medi- 
cal care that exceeded the former 
separate Federal average maximums 
for vendor medical payments would 
be likely to include in the money pay- 
ment the cost of medical care that 
exceeded $6 per adult and $3 per 
child in order to get the largest Fed- 
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Table 3.—Amount expended per inhabitant ! for assistance payments, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical care, by State and by program, fiscal years 


1957-58 and 1958-59 


: | Old-age 
Total | assistance 


State 


1957- | 1958- | 1957- 
58 59 58 59 


U.S. average. ______.___ $18.74 $20. 28|$10.37 $10. 
Alabama... ..-.-----| 20.81) 20.23) 15.94) 16 
AANA os. | 18.27| 18.54) 6.92] 6 


sy 


1958- 


4 


51 


Co EE a eet | 15.95) 17.14) 8.25) 8.24 
Areenees....-..... .------| 22.52) 23.63] 17.10) 18.12 
a ere |} 29.30) 31.18) 18.67) 18.62 
RII a a, eee | 41.93 45.12) 31.80 34.86 
| eee | 17.46) 19.35) 8.67) 8.79 
De ee eee |} 9.71) 9.95) 2.14) 1.94 
District of Columbia_____-- 11.78; 14.55} 2.81! 2.93 
Florida... Re eee aE 16.61, 16.62) 10.73; 10.08 
oS ae: = 20.10| 22.02} 13.41} 14.27 
Hawaii Aer oe * | 11.18] 12.30] 1.58) 1.74 
CS rea ee | 15.20; 15.39} 9.14) 8.91 
LS eee | 18.34, 20.73) 7.03, 6.63 
Pailane 2 75 | 9.50 10.29] 4.75! 4.60 
SE EEE Te | 16.85, 18.02) 10.83) 10.89 
Sea | 19.33, 20.50] 12.83) 13.05 
fo. 9 ee 16.26 17.42} 8.82) 9.39 
Louisiana ..................] 48.69] 45.26] 30.75) 31.41 
Maine_._.................-| 19.21] 20.69] 8.70] 9.16 
Maryland.____.- Fae | 7.05] 8.15] 2.12] 2.26 
Massachusetts. _........-.. 29.98) 30.55) 19.98) 19.80 
Michigan Peer sate 17.74; 21.14) 6.89) 7.03 
i es ae ee 21.64) 23.35) 14.02) 14.41 
Missiasinni..............c.... 18.19 19.50) 13.00, 13.13 
Missouri._____-_- Stee eee: 28.88) 29.74) 19.11) 18.93 
Montana._.................} 19.76} 19.06} 8.99) 8.27 
flo: .| 13.30) 13.68} 8.28) 8.74 
i. i ee __../512.05/513.16] 7.79! 7.96 
New Hampshire__.........| 13.17] 13.38] 7.58) 7.40 
New Jersey _. -.- . 8.59} 9.97! 3.25) 3.34 
New Mexico____.._--- .-| 19.55] 23.03) 7.81) 9.04 
New York_---_--- .-| 18.47) 20.56] 6.28! 6.42 
North Carolina... -........- 12.28! 13.59) 4.94 5.16 
North Deke... -—..<-..<. 18.03, 18.73) 11.24) 11.42 
i ——— ae 15.43) 17.32) 7.71) 7.65 
CORTES «oS. i 2 ce 48.25 49.88) 35.05, 35.29 
ERE ee ee | 18.95! 20.57, 9.53) 9.66 
Pennsylvania. .............| 11.24] 13.58) 2.77) 3.25 
4 nee |} 6.15] 6.47) 1.78) 1.72 
Rhode Island---__..........| 20.66] 22.01] 7.17) 7.16 
South Carolina._...........| 11.21} 11.05) 6.80! 6.52 
Sonth: Dakota... ......<...} 16.56 17.68 8.39 8.86 
Tennessee.._.._............| 13.30) 15.14) 7.53) 8.34 
Le Rees ee 16.71; 17.82) 13.61, 14.52 
i eee a eR Bee te 
i re coe & 16.64, 17.96 10.15 10.26 
Virgin IsJands._............ 12.98 14.02, 6.02 6.68 
Pi eS Se eer 4.98 5.28 1.78) 1.83 
Washineion...........-..<a.« 36.18 37.16 21.45 20.78 
Wee wee. ce es 16.57 18.16 4.40 4.55 
pal a 15.56 16.31) 8.63 &.48 
We NE. oan ncanc eres 16.06 16.96 9.79 9.55 


1 Based on population data from the Bureau of 
the Census; excludes Armed Forces overseas. 

2 Less than $0.01. 

3 No program. 

4 Program not in operation for full year. 
payments made as follows: 


First 
in California, October 
eral matching that was possible with- 
in the Federal maximums on individ- 
ual money payments. States with 
medical care costs that were less 
than those averages usually found 
it more advantageous to claim Fed- 
eral funds for medical care through 
the vendor payment, since some re- 
cipients with medical needs might 
have a money payment for other 


$4.70) $5.42 





Aid to 
Aid to , the per- eee 
dependent | ghe'piing | Manently | assistance 
children and totally | 9SS!S& 
| disabled | 
1957- | 1958- | 1957- | 1958- | 1957-  1958- | 1957- | 1958~ 
58 59 58 59 58 59 58 | 59 


$1.39) $1.96) $2.42 





@) 


2.99) 2.25) .23) .20) 1.64/ 1.50] .01 

8.33! 8.07; .42) .46) (3) (3) 2.60} 3.50 
6.04) 7.04) .55)  .57) (3) (8) | 1.21) 1.29 
3.11} 3.06} .70, .73] 1.58) 1.67] .03) .05 
7.61; 9.24) 1.20) 1.22] 4.07) .34| 1.75] 1.76 
5.50 5.94 By 17) 2.29) 2.41) 2.17! 1.74 
4.55, 5.79) .17 17} 1.40) 1.46) 5 2.67) 53.14 
3.66, 3.86, 51) .50) .53 53| 2.87) 3.12 
5.17| 7.37) .23| .23] 2.62] 2.65] .95) 1.37 
4.06) 4.26] .42 40| 1.01) 1.14] §&.39) 5.74 
3.86] 4.31} .53 57| 2.12) 2.70] .18] 17 
6.35; 6.97) .10;  .12) 1.45) 1.54! 1.70) 1.93 
4.68 5.04; .22; .22) 1.12) 1.19) ©.04) © .03 
5.07, 6.24 .30| .30) 1.43) 1.76) 4.51) 5.80 
2.61! 2.98] .33) .35) (3) (3) | 1.81) 2.36 
3.79| 4.53] .51) .53) (3) (3) | 1.72) 2.07 
3.54) 4.19 27| + .29| 1.82] 1.93] .87] 1.04 
5.58| 5.83} .51| .54) .94| 1.20] 41] 137 
7.63} 8.24) .70| .74) 2.90} 3.07] 1.71) 1.80 
5.81) 6.43) .37) 38) .96) 1.41) 3.37) 3.31 
3.00} 3.66} .11) 11] 1.25) 1.39] .57 73 
4.86; 5.32) 55) 59} 2.69} 2.77) 1.90} 2.07 

} | | | | 

4.49} 5.16 .20} .21|  .41] .50] 5.75) 8.24 
4.21| 4.87) .38) .38| .39) .45) 2.64) 3.24 
3.19} 3.89] 1.10] 1.22) .83) 1.18} .07) —.08 
5.55) 6.05} .86|) .90) 2.35) 2.46) 1.01] 1.40 
4.48) 4.05) .51] .47| 1.80) 1.79} 3.98] 4.48 
2.38] 2.42; .60) .64| .7: 86} 1.31] 1.02 
3.05| 3.85} .59) .72) (3) (3) | §.62) 5.63 
2.76) 3.23) .37| .37 59} .65} 1.87] 1.73 
2.42} 3.06) .15| .16) .92) 1.07) 1.85} 2.34 
9.42| 11.17} .32) .34] 1.57] 1.98] .43] .50 
6.99} 7.99! .31} .32} 2.70) 2.80} 2.19] 3.03 
4.24 4.98 .60 65 .72| 2.03 .78 By rj 
4.20) 4.48) .14 13} 1.69} 1.78] .76; .92 
2.43) 3.13) .31 30, .69 85} 4.29) 5.39 
8.53} 9.41] .87 89| 3.24! 3.73] .56) .56 
4.20; 5.33} .17 16| 2.37; 2.82) 2.68} 2.60 
4.38 5.50} 1.20) 1.20) .91/ 1.00) 1.98) 2.63 
3.26; 3.65; .08} .08| .96 95} .07) .07 
7.09; 7.76 .13! .13) 2.18] 2.78! 4.00) 4.18 
2.45| 2.62) .37| .37) 1.34] 1.34] .25 20 
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1957; and in Texas, September 1957. 

5 Excludes vendor payments for medical care 
from general assistance funds. Money payments 
to general assistance recipients partly estimated. 

6 Data incomplete. 


items of need that equaled or ex- 
ceeded the Federal maximums on 
the money payment to the individual 
recipient. 

Nationally, vendor payments for 
medical care went up during 1958-59 
in each of the assistance programs. 
Total medical vendor payments from 
funds of the four federally aided 
categories rose $78 million. At least 
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Table 4.—Number of States with specified amount of expenditures per inhab- 
itant for vendor payments for medical care, by program, fiscal year 1958-59 
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Expenditures per inhabitant 




















Al | , 
for vendor payments for j < OAA | ADC AB APTD GA 
medical care Pecgranis 
Average, all States. .........- $2.32 | $1.22 | $0.32 | $0.04 | $0. 20 | $0.54 
Total number of States_____-- 53 | 53 53 | 53 | 48 | 53 
No vendor payments__.....__-- 7 | 12 16 11 11 16 
Vendor payments. ____..______- 46 41 37 42 37 37 
Less than $0. 60..............- 9 14 26 42 33 19 
oy oa eae 4 4 ll 0 3 7 
eg 5 Eee eee 5 8 0 0 1 4 
pe ese es ee ae 2 ) 0 0 0 3 
Die Or Gas casos ceeds 26 10 0 0 0 4 


one-third of this increase, however, 
represented a shift from the money 
payment to the vendor payment. 
Although vendor payments for medi- 
cal care for the four categories com- 
bined went up in all but six of the 
42 States that made such payments 
in one or more of these programs, 
almost three-fourths of the total 
increase occurred in eight States.5 
For the country as a whole, the in- 
crease in vendor payments for all 
five programs combined totaled $90 
million. 

In 1958-59 all but seven States 
made vendor medical payments in 
one of the five programs. The num- 
ber of States using direct payments 
to medical vendors during the year 
rose in each program except general 
assistance; five additional States 
started to use this method in old-age 
assistance and four in aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Under each of 
these three programs, all but 11 or 
12 States made some vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. 

The $410 million paid to vendors 
of medical care throughout the Na- 
tion amounted to $2.32 per inhabit- 
ant for recipients in all five pro- 
grams in 1958-59—48 cents more 
than in the preceding year (table 4). 
Old-age assistance expenditures of 
$1.22 accounted for more than half 
the total. Expenditures of 54 cents 
per inhabitant under general assist- 
ance made up 23 percent of the total 
vendor medical payments for all pro- 
grams and about the same propor- 
tion of total general assistance pay- 
ments. In contrast, vendor payments 


5 California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin. 
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for medical care from funds of the 
four federally aided categories repre- 
sented only a tenth of the combined 
assistance payments from funds of 
those programs. Per capita payments 
to medical vendors were smaller in 
the three remaining programs, 
amounting to 32 cents for the chil- 
dren’s program, 4 cents for the blind, 
and 20 cents for the disabled. 

Except for old-age assistance, the 
amounts spent by the individual 
States for vendor medical payments 
were relatively small. Of the States 
making vendor payments from pro- 
gram funds, the following number 
spent less than 50 cents per inhabit- 
ant: all 42 for aid to the blind, 33 
for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, 26 for aid to de- 
pendent children, 19 for general as- 
sistance, and 14 for old-age assist- 
ance. Expenditures amounted to as 
much as $2 or more per inhabitant 
in 10 States in old-age assistance 
and in four States in general assist- 
ance. Direct payments to medical 
vendors for all five programs com- 
bined were at least $2.00 per inhabit- 
ant in 26 of the 46 States that used 
this type of payment in one or more 
programs. 


I 


Trust Fund Operations, 
1959* 


Among the trust funds managed 
by the Treasury Department in whole 
or in part (for example, portfolio 
management only) are the social in- 
surance and related trust funds. 
These funds include the old-age and 





* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 





survivors insurance trust fund, the 
disability insurance trust fund, the 
unemployment trust fund, the rail- 
road retirement account, the civil- 
service retirement and disability 
fund, and the several veterans’ in- 
surance funds. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund 

All financial operations of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program are carried on 
through the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. 

Income-outgo. — Amounts equiva- 
lent to 100 percent of current collec- 
tions under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act (with respect to 
covered employees) and under chap- 
ter 2 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended (with respect 
to covered self-employed persons), 
are transferred by permanent appro- 
priations to the trust funds on the 
basis of estimates made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Differences 
between these estimates and the con- 
tributions actually payable on the 
basis of reported earnings are ad- 
justed periodically. Contributions re- 
ceived under voluntary agreements 
with States for the coverage of State 
and local government employees are 
deposited directly in the trust funds. 

The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act introduced two changes 
that had a major effect on 1959 
contribution income. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, the combined employer- 
employee contribution rate was raised 
Ym of 1 percent to a total of 5 percent, 
and the maximum annual earnings 
base was raised from $4,200 to $4.800.* 
These two factors, plus the general 
improvement in the economy during 
1959, brought a 6.4-percent increase, 
to $8.1 billion, in net contribution in- 
come of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. The income, 


1 The 1958 amendments also raised the 
tax rate on self-employment earnings by 
% of 1 percent to a new total of 3% per- 
cent, but since the tax on 1959 self- 
employment earnings becomes due with 
the 1959 Federal income tax on April 15, 
1960, contribution income received in the 
trust funds during 1959 does not signifi- 
cantly reflect this increase or the increase 
in the taxable earnings limit. 
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outgo, and assets of the trust fund 
are detailed in table 1. 

The contribution income from tax 
collections in 1959 is actually more 
than 6.4 percent higher than 1958 
collections. The larger increase does 
not show up in a comparison of 
annual total contributions received 
because—as noted above—appropria- 
tions are made on an estimated basis 
and subsequently adjusted as the 
exact tax receipts are tabulated. Dur- 
ing 1958 the fund received an adjust- 


ment appropriation to compensate ~ 


for underestimates and underappro- 
priation of 1957 taxes and also re- 
ceived current appropriations based 
on overestimates of 1958 taxes, both 
of which artificially raised 1958 total 
contribution income. De-appropria- 
tion in 1959 of amounts that had 
been overappropriated in 1958 served 
to reduce the 1959 total. As a result 
the net appropriation figures for the 
2 years are not true indicators of 
contribution income from tax collec- 
tions in the respective years. 

The invested assets of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
earned $531.1 million in interest in 
1959. This sum is 3.7 percent smaller 
than the $551.4 million earned in 
1958, largely because the fund itself 
declined $1.7 billion during the year. 
An additional $1.2 million was re- 
ceived from the disability insurance 
trust fund as interest on administra- 
tive expenses reimbursed during the 
year, and $7.4 million was paid from 
the trust fund to the railroad retire- 
ment account as interest on the 
amount paid to that account under 
the financial interchange provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. Total 
net receipts of the trust fund in 1959 
amounted to $8.6  billion—$462.4 
million or 5.7 percent more than total 
income in 1958. 

Expenditures for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit payments 
totaled $9.8 billion, 18.2 percent more 
than 1958 benefits. Under the finan- 
cial interchange, $274.6 million was 
paid for the fiscal year 1957-58 from 
the trust fund to the railroad retire- 
ment account, with the interest :re- 
ferred to previously, to place the 
trust fund in the same position in 
which it would have been had rail- 
road employment always _ been 
covered employment for old-age and 
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survivors insurance purposes. The 
$10.1 billion total of benefit pay- 
ments and payments in lieu of bene- 
fits was 19.7 percent higher in 1959 
than in 1958. 

Gross administrative costs paid out 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund in 1959 amounted to 
$230.6 million, 13.2 percent more than 
the comparable 1958 figure. The 
ostensible decrease in net adminis- 
trative expenses shown in table 1 
results from the timing of the reim- 
bursements from the disability in- 
surence trust fund for administrative 
expenses: one relatively small reim- 
bursement was made in the calendar 
year 1958 and two substantially larger 
reimbursements were made during 
1959. In June 1958, $9.1 million was 
reimbursed for the administrative 
expenses of the disability insurance 
program incurred during the fiscal 
year 1956-57. In March 1959, $17.5 
million pertaining to 1957-58 was re- 
imbursed, and, in December 1959, 
$28.8 million for 1958-59 expenses 
was transferred from the disability 
insurance trust fund. 

The total assets of the trust fund 
at the end of 1959 were $20.1 billion, 
reflecting a net decrease during the 
year of $1.7 billion or 7.9 percent. 
Of these assets, $19.2 billion was in- 
vested in Government securities 
(table 2), and the remainder was 
held in cash balances. 


Investments.—Under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
and the disability insurance trust 
fund are administered by a Board of 
Trustees composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Managing Trustee, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Commissioner of Social 
Security is Secretary of the Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portions of the trust funds that, in 
his judgment, are not required for 
current expenditures for benefit pay- 
ments and administrative expenses. 
The Social Security Act restricts per- 
missible investments of the trust 
funds to interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States Government and 
to obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United 
States. Obligations of these types 





may be acquired on original issue at 
the issue price? or by purchase of 
outstanding issues at market price, 
and they may be sold at market price. 
In addition, the Act authorizes issu- 
ance of public-debt obligations ex- 
clusively to the trust funds that may 
be redeemed at par plus accrued in- 
terest. Maturities of these special 
public-debt obligations are to be fixed 
with due regard for the needs of the 
trust fund. 

At the start of 1959, the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
held Government securities with a 
face value of $21.0 billion, and at the 
close of the year the portfolio totaled 
$19.2 billion, a net decrease of $1.8 
billion or 8.6 percent, compared with 
net declines of $611 million (2.8 per- 
cent) in 1958 and $265 million (1.2 
percent) in 1957 and a net increase 
of $729 million (3.4 percent) in 1956. 
The entire decrease for 1959 occurred 
among the special obligations held by 
the trust fund, which totaled $17.8 
billion at the beginning of the year 
and $15.9 billion at its end, while 
public-issue holdings increased $92.5 
million to a total of $3.3 billion. 

A few years ago public issues made 
up scarcely 10 percent of the fund’s 
investment portfolio; at the end of 
1958 they formed more than 15 per- 
cent, and at the close of 1959, more 
than 17 percent. The increasing pro- 
portion is due less to rapid increase 
in the amount of the public issues 
held by the trust fund than to the 
fact that the overall decreases of the 
past few years have occurred ex- 
clusively in the holdings of the spe- 
cial public-debt obligations. Total 
investments of all three social secur- 
ity trust funds at the end of each 
year since their inception are shown 
in table 3. The total interest-bearing 
public debt on the same date is also 
given, as well as the proportion of 
the total debt formed by these trust 
funds. 

On May 31, 1959, the old-age and 





2 Public Law 86-346, signed September 
22, 1959, changed the former phraseology 
of the Social Security Act and the Rail- 
road Retirement Act (and other laws) 
relating to acquisition “on original issue 
at par’ to permit the several social 
security trust funds to acquire Govern- 
ment securities issued below par; the 
Treasury made several offerings of this 
type during 1958 and 1959. 
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Table 1.—Operations of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, calen- 
dar years 1958 and 1959 


{In thousands] 





Item 
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Receipts, calendar year: 
Contributions: 


PR TE | ) eee One eee ee 


Deposits arising from State agreements 
Gross contributions 


Less payments to Treasury for taxes subject to refunds 
poo gS eee eee 


Interest and profit: 


Ci TONER ttc icanncgedcdumadencumiabanss 
On administrative expenses reimbursed from disability insurance trust 


fund 


Net interest received 


Disbursements, calendar year: 
Benefit payments 


Payments to railroad retirement account under the financial interchange. - 
Total benefit payments and transfers with respect to benefit payments-. 


Administrative expenses: 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Treasury Department 
vivors Insurance 


Less receipts for sale of services, etc 


Less reimbursement for administrative — from disability insur- 


ance trust fund... 


Net administrative expenses __- Beigores nda a a 


Total net disbursements 
Net addition to trust fund 
Total assets, Dec. 31 
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Construction of headquarters building for Bure: au of Old-Age and Sur- 


Gross administrative expenses__-_.......---- 
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ee ar a aaa 524,798 | 548,525 
i SEA. See SON, 8,576,769 8,114,322 
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EA EEN ob nin need 36,453 36,745 
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Gia tes eee eee 230 , 628 203,812 
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46,308 | 9,149 
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ORME MS REE Ge be 10,300,425 8,642,757 
PEEP AT TRIOS NY —1,723,656 —528,435 
SERRE ges ia Teer 20,140,766 | 21,864,422 





survivors insurance trust fund held 
$17.3 billion of special public-debt 
obligations, which were about evenly 
divided between l-year certificates 
of indebtedness and longer-term (up 
to 10 years) special notes and bonds 
acquired (beginning June 1957) under 
the 1956 provision that the maturities 
of special obligations be fixed “with 
due regard for the needs of the trust 
fund.” One month later, after the 
June 30 “rollover” of $9.1 billion of 
maturing special obligations, only 
$400 million of the fund’s $17.2 bil- 
lion of special issues was in l-year 
special certificates; $16.8 billion was 
in the longer-term special securities, 
with maturities ranging up to 15 
years. Within 1 month after that, in 
July 1959, it became necessary for 
the first time to redeem some of the 
special issues of longer than l-year 
maturity before they reached matur- 
ity. The total holding of 2144-percent 
special notes maturing June 30, 1960 
—$965 million—was redeemed at that 
time; $500 million of these notes had 
been acquired in June 1957 and $465 
million in June 1958.° All additional 
redemptions during the year were 





3In January 1960 some of the 2%-per- 
cent special notes maturing June 1961 
were redeemed. 
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made from the special certificates, 
as in the past, with the result that 
the special notes and bonds made up 
an increasingly larger proportion of 
all special issues. At the start of 
1959 these longer-term holdings rep- 
resented 48.9 percent of all special 
obligations and 41.4 percent of the 
total portfolio; by the end of the year 
they accounted for 99.9 percent of 
the special issues and 82.8 percent of 
the total face value of the fund’s 
investments. 

Interest rate-——The Social Security 
Act of 1935 required that the invest- 
ments of the old-age reserve account 
(now the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund) earn at least 3 
percent. The 1939 amendments re- 
moved all reference to a minimum 
yield except on “special obligations 
issued to the trust fund,” which were 
required to bear the average rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing por- 
tion of the public debt, computed as 
of the end of the month next preced- 
ing the date of issue and rounded to 
the next lowest 4% of 1 percent if the 
average rate was not itself an exact 
multiple of 4% of 1 percent. The 1956 
amendments changed the interest 
base to reflect the essentially long- 
term character of these invest- 
ments. The rate is now “the average 


rate . .. borne by all marketable 
interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States ... not due or callable 
until after the expiration of 5 years 
from the date of original issue,” com- 
puted as of the end of the month 
before and rounded to the nearest 44 
of 1 percent. This provision, in effect, 
ties the interest rate on special obli- 
gations issued to the old-age and 
survivors insurance and the disability 
insurance trust funds to the average 
rate on Treasury bonds (including 
one relatively small issue of 3-percent 
Panama Canal bonds of 1961). 

The present formula was used to 
set the special obligation interest rate 
for the first time on October 1, 1956. 
For the next 21 months—through the 
“rollover” of maturing special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness on June 30, 
1958—the interest rate remained at 
2% percent. In July 1958 the rate 
rose to 25g percent, where it re- 
mained for the second half of 1958 
and all through 1959. 

The year 1959 was one of rising 
interest rates on all sectors of the 
public debt, notably on the various 
types of public marketable issues and 
—among these—especially on the 
shortest-term securities, Treasury 
bills, and Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness (not to be confused with 
the Treasury special certificates of 
indebtedness issued exclusively to 
trust funds). The interest rate on 
the sole issue during 1959 of the 
longest-term securities, Treasury 
bonds, was set at 4 percent, and even 
then (January 23) the bonds were 
issued at 99.0 to yield an effective in- 
terest rate of 4.0712 percent. The 
difference over the years between the 
average rate on the total interest- 
bearing debt and on the long-term 
bonds is indicated in table 4, which 
also shows the computed average in- 
terest rate on all investments (spe- 
cial obligations and public marketable 
and nonmarketable issues) of the 
three social security trust funds. The 
long-term marketable securities had 
the higher average interest rate in 
the 16 years 1936-51, but from 1952 
to the present, with the exception of 
1954, the rate was higher on the 
total debt. In 1959 the average in- 
terest rate on the total debt was 26 
percent higher than the rate on 
Treasury bonds, which represents the 
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widest divergence since the inception 
of the social security trust funds. 


Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund 


Income-outgo.—The disability in- 
surance trust fund was activated as 
of January 1, 1957, to receive contri- 
butions at the rate of 1%4 of 1 percent 
of payroll each from employers and 
employees and at % of 1 percent 
from the self-employed. In 1957 con- 
tribution income was received during 
11 months, benefits were paid out 
for 5 months, beginning in August, 
and no administrative expenses were 
paid out except the cost of the Treas- 
ury Department’s operation of the 
fund. The calendar year 1958 marked 
the first year of full operation. 


Although there was no change in 
the contribution rate for this pro- 
gram on January 1, 1959, when the 
scheduled increase for old-age and 
survivors insurance contributions 
went into effect, the raise in the 
earnings base from $4,200 to $4,800 
applied to both programs. Despite 
the higher tax base for 1959 and de- 
spite the improved level of economic 
activity, tax collections appropriated 
to the disability insurance trust fund 
during 1959 totaled only $849 million, 
4.7 percent less than the 1958 income 
of $891 million from the same source 
(table 5). This apparent anomaly is, 
as with the old-age and survivors 
imsurance trust fund, the result of 
adjustment of appropriations that 
are made on the basis of estimated 


Table 2.—Investment of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, 
end of December 1958 and 1959 


{In millions] 
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insurance Unemployment 














Type of investment trust fund | trust fund trust fund 
| 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 
| 
i ee een ea ee $19,151.2 $20,953.4 | $1,793.4 | $1,320.8 | $6.877.0 $7.114.0 
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eae 4.2 Paes eee 4.0 | 4.0 
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ee ee | 225.4 211.9 18.2 | 16.8 eee 
| EEE 2.0 2) ee Seer ere 15.0 15.0 
SS ee 110.2 110.2 | 10.0 | 10.0 10.0 10.0 
ESS EES 45.1 | ae ery: rear 57.0 | 57.0 
SEES 63.8 | 56.5 | ere 3.0 3.0 
EEE Es 25.0 25.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
TE kg ieee aera 54.5 26.5 | 12.0 | 5.0 | 15.0 | 10.0 
Sear ae | 1.064.9 | 1,064.9 ee eee. Ree | 745.0 745.0 
eae 1,064.9 | wes ees | 745.0 | 745.0 
i, rrr 457.6 432.6 32.0 | 27.0 | 70.2 | 60.2 
ES 30.0 30.0 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 7 | eee 
=a 47.5 ls ae | 5.0 10.0 20.0 
ID tl icichibbsindicncdcionapinn 176.0 OT cccutad sc ciekantgal 5.2 | 5.2 
beeen eam naenemn ener teat: 20.0 20.0 | 7.0 | 7.0 | 15.0 | 15.0 
IE 2 chad, canncananwenane 144.1 | 134.1 | 5.0 5.0 20.0 | 20.0 
NE Ee SC es | 5.0 | eee Oe ee ere a 
i. == 5 SR DALE, «rll 2 eee sth See | ae 
Net unamortized premium and discount !_ —7.4 | —2.3 | —.3 | —.1| —1.1 | (?) 
Accrued interest purchased. __.___._____- (2) (2) eas (2) PE! ene 
| | | | 
Public-debt obligations (special issues) __-_- | 15,863.5 | 17,753.3 | 1,714.9 | 1,257.1 | 5,793.8 | 6,054.7 
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1 Refers to investments acquired above or below 
par values in open-market operations. ‘‘Premium’’ 
is the excess of the price paid in the open market 
over par value; ‘‘discount”’ is the amount by which 
the price is less than par value. The Treasury 
Department amortizes this positive or negative 
difference over the remaining life of the obligations. 
At any given time, the “net unamortized’”’ figure 
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represents a subtraction of the amount remaining 
to be written off between that time and maturity 
on issues bought at a premium from the amount 
still to be ‘‘written on”’ for issues bought at a dis- 
count. 

2 Less than $50,000. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
and unpublished Treasury releases. 





tax collections: 1958 appropriations 
were enlarged by $38 million to ad- 
just for 1957 underappropriations as 
well as by $32 million overestimated 
and overappropriated for 1958 itself, 
which, when de-appropriated in 1959, 
reduced the 1959 total by $32 million. 
The annual total appropriation is 
therefore not an exact mirror of con- 
tribution income from tax collections 
in either year; 1958 is $70 million too 
high, and 1959 is $32 million too low. 

Deposits arising from State agree- 
ments for voluntary coverage of 
public employees totaled $51.5 million 
in 1959, or 30.5 percent less than in 
1958. Here, again, an apparent 
anomaly arises because of the use of 
annual totals that disregard adjust- 
ments—in this case between funds. 

In 1959 the first withdrawal ($9.8 
million) was made from the disability 
insurance trust fund, to reimburse 
the Treasury for the refunds it makes 
on employee taxes paid on wages in 
excess of the wage base. This situa- 
tion occurs as the result of employ- 
ment by more than one employer 
during a year, each of whom with- 
holds taxes that may be up to the 
limit of the wage base. 

In 1959, also, the disability insur- 
ance trust fund received its first 
transfer from the railroad retirement 
account under the financial inter- 
change. The sum transferred was 
$21.4 million, plus $0.6 million in- 
terest, for the period January 1957 
through June 1958. 

Net interest received by the fund 
in 1959 totaled $40.8 million, or 65.2 
percent more than in 1958. Some- 
what more than this amount, $41.4 
million, was earned by the invested 
assets of the fund, and an additional 
$580,000 in interest was transferred 
from the railroad retirement account; 
however, $1.2 million in interest on 
administrative expenses reimbursed 
to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund was transferred to 
that fund during the year. 

Disability benefit payments in 1959 
rose 83.5 percent to a total of $456.7 
million. The sharp rise was caused 
in part by the normal growth of the 
disabled-worker beneficiary rolls and 
in part by the fact that payments to 
dependents of disabled beneficiaries 
were in effect only during the last 
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quarter of 1958 but for the entire 
year 1959. 

Total disbursements of the fund, 
including administrative expenses of 
the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as well as the benefit 
payments, amounted to $506.7 mil- 
lion, not far from double the 1958 
disbursements. As mentioned above, 
the administrative expenses reim- 
bursed to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1959 cover 2 
earlier fiscal years, and the reim- 
bursements of 1958 pertain only to 1 
preceding year. 

The combination of decreased in- 
come and increased expenditure re- 
duced by 38.7 percent the rate of 
growth of the disability insurance 
trust fund in 1959, as measured by its 
net increase. The total assets of the 
fund increased 112.3 percent in 1958 
but only 32.4 percent in 1959. At the 
end of the year, assets totaled $1.8 
billion, of which $31.8 million was in 
cash balances and $1,793.4 million 
was invested in U.S. Government se- 
curities. 

Investments and interest rate— 
Although special public-debt obliga- 
tions made up about the same pro- 
portion of total investments of the 
fund at the end of both years (95.6 
percent in 1959 and 95.2 percent in 
1958), the distribution of maturities 
between long- and short-term special 
obligations was practically reversed 
during the year. On December 31, 
1958, 73.2 percent of the fund’s spe- 
cial obligations were l-year special 
certificates of indebtedness and 26.8 
percent were special notes and bonds 
with maturities of 2-10 years. On the 
same date in 1959, 1-year certificates 
formed but 18.0 percent of all special 
obligations and 82.0 percent were in 


Under the 1958 amendments, de- 
pendents of disabled beneficiaries include 
wives and dependent husbands who have 
reached retirement age, unmarried de- 
pendent children (including those aged 18 
or over who are permanently and totally 
disabled and whose disability began before 
they reached that age), and wives who 
have an entitled child in their care. Bene- 
fits to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons aged 18 or over whose dis- 
ability began before they reached age 18 
and who are children of retired or de- 
ceased insured workers are, however, 
chargeable to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 
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special notes and bonds with maturi- 
ties now extending up to 15 years. 
The dollar amounts invested in the 
several types of public and special 
obligations on both dates are shown 
in table 2. 

Since the interest rate on special 
obligations issued to the disability 
insurance trust fund is governed by 
the same provisions that apply to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, the rates for new special issues 
to the two funds are always the same 
at any given time. As with the other 
fund, the interest rate on all speeial 
obligations issued to the disability 
insurance trust fund in 1959 was 25, 
percent. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Income-outgo.—The unemployment 
trust fund is composed of the 51 ac- 
counts for the State unemployment 
insurance programs, the railroad un- 
employment insurance account, the 
railroad unemployment administra- 
tion fund, and the Federal unemploy- 
ment account. The fund’s total assets 
on December 31, 1959, amounted to 
$6.9 billion, a decrease of $234.3 mil- 
lion or 3.3 percent from the $7.1 
billion at the end of 1958. The total 





was 24.4 percent less than the $9.1 
billion in assets at the close of 1957, 
before the railroad unemployment 
administration fund was included in 
the items forming the total assets. 
During 1959 the State unemploy- 


ment insurance systems deposited 
$2.0 billion in their respective ac- 
counts in the Federal unemployment 
insurance trust fund, 31.7 percent 
more than their deposits in 1958 and 
27.0 percent more than those of 1957. 
A loan of $96.4 million was made to 
Pennsylvania in 1959 from the Fed- 
eral unemployment account im the 
trust fund; loans of $132.6 million 
were made in 1958 ($14.0 million to 
Oregon, which was repaid almost im- 
mediately, $113.0 million to Michigan, 
and $5.6 million to Alaska). There 
were no transfers to the State ac- 
counts in 1959 of excess Federal un- 
employment tax collections; $33.5 
million had been transferred in 1958 
and $71.2 million in 1957. Deposits, 
loans, and transfers credited to the 
State accounts in 1959 totaled $2.1 
billion, or 25.3 percent more than the 
1958 total and 27.2 percent more than 
that of 1957. 

Interest earned by the State ac- 
counts totaled $177.8 million in 1959, 


Table 3.—Investments of social security trust funds and interest-bearing public 
debt at end of specified period, 1936-59 


[Amounts in millions] 


Social security trust fund investments (face value) 














Interest- | 
it endiet= bearing | Old-age | 2 
At end 0 publie Total | Percent of and | Disability |Unemploy- 
debt ota | public | survivors | insurance ment 

amount | ‘debt insurance | trust fund | trust fund 

| trust fund | 

| i 

| | 
1936_ $33 ,699 $64 | = 9 Se ees $64 
1937_. 36,715 1,138 | 3.1 GOON fnsixt..cécad 625 
ees ee 38,899 1,926 5.0 | yg eee 1,064 
1939. __ 41,445 2,944 7.1 | i | See ieee 1,509 
1940__. 44,458 3,962 | 8.9 | CO, eee 1,945 
| [etree 57,451 5,468 | 9.5 | eee 2,732 
REE CES 107,308 7,342 | 6.8 | | eae 3,687 
1943__. 164,508 | 9,874 6.0 | CC 5,095 
1944__. 228,891 | 12,546 | 5.5 | Sj AE. 6,579 
1945... 275,694 14,562 | 5.3 | |) || eee 7,508 
1946__- 257,649 | 15,643 6.1 DE Pita esicos 7,564 
ET PE 254,205 17,363 6.8 ek | Re 8,101 
| etree sS ae 250,579 19,044 7.6 | i" | a 8,495 
1949__ 255,019 19,417 7.6 i | Se 7,695 
1950... 5 ee Ae 254 , 283 20 ,963 8.2 | yl eee 7,638 
1951__. ; + 257 .070 23 ,438 9.1 SOE Crceeraiiticicnnca 8,426 
1952_. 265 , 293 25,977 | 9.8 | | Rees 9,022 
| ae 272,881 27 ,832 | 10.2 | a a 9,544 
1954__ pisel eee : 275,731 28,598 | 10.4 | eres 8,739 
| ewes 277,799 | 29,853 10.7 | ; ih rr 8.753 
eres 274,219 30,890 11.3 , yet ekne 9,060 
Tee, ieee ge 272,874 31,276 11.5 21,566 $612 | 9,097 
ee a eee 280 ,839 29,390 10.5 20,956 1,321 7,114 
1959: 

pe eee ee eee oe ee 281,833 28.794 10.2 29,478 | 1,607 | 6,711 
pS Say ee 287 , 704 27 ,830 9.7 6,878 


19,159 | = 1,7 





Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and other Treasury Department releases. 
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Table 4.—Computed average interest rate (percent) on social security trust 
fund investments, total interest-bearing public debt, and long-term mar- 
ketable debt at end of specified period, 1936-59 


(3) The railroad retirement ac- 
count, a separate trust fund, is em- 
powered to loan money to the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 


Social] security trust fund 











investments ! count to be repaid, with interest at 
inpeal | Long-term |-—-—-------_ 3 percent, whenever the unemploy- 
At end of— bearing ee Old-age | ert ment insurance account balance is 
, public Meer t | and Disability Unemploy- 
debt | Dligations) survivors | insurance | ment large enough to cover benefits and 
eames pee | trust fund | trust fund repayments. Unrepaid loans and 
ooo - ——————}—_—___— - accrued interest are not to be counted 
2.570 3.088 | vereree so 2.40 in the September 30 balance for de- 
2.586 2.978 | 3. 2. termining the next year’s tax rate. 
cet eee : to (4) Most far-reaching of all, the 
3 od ret I 4 4 1959 amendments raised the contri- 
1.956 | 2. 421 2:3 1.89 bution rate schedule. The former 
+4 ee a is Sliding scale ranged from a minimum 
gre 1 5 ye: of % of 1 percent on September 30 
4 4 -$ - balances of $450 million or more to 
2. 209 2.359 2. 2.16  & Maximum of 3 percent on balances 
casi ‘eae . $4) Of less than $250 million in steps of 
= = e se 4 of 1 percent for each $50 million 
2.490 2.485 | 2.3 2.31 drop. The present scale ranges from 
4 go = san 1% percent on September 30 balances 
2.689 | 2. 502 | 2.4 2.05 of $450 million or more to 334 per- 
2.867 2.619 2.61 47 2% cent on balances of less than $300 





1Includes public and special Government obli- 
gations. Interest rate on special obligations issued 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
from 1937 to August 1939, 3 percent; to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund from September 
1939 to September 1956 and to the unemployment 
trust fund from 1936 to date, average coupon rate 
at end of preceding month on total interest-bearing 
public debt, rounded to the next lowest \%& of 1 


compared with $199.0 million in 1958 
and $220.4 million in 1957. The pro- 
gressively smaller annual interest 
earnings are the result of the pro- 
gressively smaller assets of the State 
accounts in recent years: in 1957 
they totaled $8.6 million; in 1958, 
$6.9 million; and in 1959, $6.8 billion. 

Withdrawals from the State ac- 
counts for benefit payments during 
1959 totaled $2.3 billion. Although 
this sum was 35.1 percent less than 
the all-time peak of $3.5 billion with- 
drawn in 1958, it was 31.7 percent 
more than 1957 withdrawals and also 
topped the $2.0 billion withdrawn in 
the 1954 recession year. It should be 
noted that the sum represents not 
actual benefit payments but with- 
drawals by the States from their un- 
employment accounts with the Fed- 
eral Government for deposit in their 
own local accounts, from which the 
benefits are paid. 

The railroad unemployment in- 
surance account—from which are 
paid cash sickness and maternity 
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. 300 2.619 


percent; and to the old-age and survivors insurance 
and disability insurance trust funds from October 
1956 to date, average coupon rate at end of preceding 
month of all marketable interest-bearing U.S. 
obligations of more than 5-year maturity from 
issue date, rounded to nearest 1 of 1 percent. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
and other Treasury Department releases. 


benefits to railroad workers, as well 
as unemployment insurance benefits 
—is in financial difficulties. From a 
peak in 1948 of almost $1 billion, the 
balance has gradually dwindled to 
its lowest level. The 1958 and 1959 
amendments to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act included sev- 
eral provisions aimed at remedying 
the situation: 

(1) In arriving in any given year 
at the September 30 balance of the 
account (which establishes the tax 
rate for the coming year under a 
schedule set forth in the act), the 
balance to the credit of the railroad 
unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund on that date is deemed to 
be part of the balance of the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

(2) The administration fund is set 
up as an account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, and its assets earn 
interest as do the State accounts, 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, and the Federal unemploy- 
ment account. 


million. 

From a total of $87.2 million at the 
beginning of 1959, the combined bal- 
ances of the railroad unemployment 
insurance account and the railroad 
unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund declined to $54.4 million on 
March 31, to $29.3 million on June 30, 
$5.6 million on September 30, and 
$5.3 million at the close of the year. 
The administration fund averaged 
$5.5 million each quarter; amounts 
in excess of $6 million have to be 
turned over to the unemployment in- 
surance account each year. The com- 
bined quarterly balances include the 
proceeds of loans from the railroad 
retirement account totaling $124.4 
million—$52.6 million borrowed in 
the third quarter, of which $16.5 
million was repaid in that quarter, 
and $71.7 million borrowed in the 
fourth quarter, of which $28.0 million 
was repaid in that quarter. If the un- 
repaid balance of $36.1 million on 
September 30 ($79.9 million at the 
end of the year) were disregarded, 
the 1960 tax rate would not be raised 
because the low combined balance 
automatically placed it at the new 
334-percent maximum. 

Railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits totaling $299.2 million were 
paid in 1959. They were about 6 per- 
cent higher than the previous peak 
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benefits of $282.3 million paid in 1958 
and 46.6 percent more than benefits 
paid in 1954, in its turn a peak year. 
Except for interest earned and 
loans repaid, there has been no in- 
come credited to the Federal un- 
employment account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund since the third 
quarter of 1958. The balance re- 
mained slightly above its statutory 
$200 million until the third quarter 
of 1958, when loans to State unem- 
ployment insurance systems affected 
by the recession reduced the account 
to $93.7 million. Interest payments 
brought the balance up to $96.4 mil- 
lion at the end of the first quarter 
of 1959. This entire sum was loaned 
to Pennsylvania in the second 
quarter; the account ended the 
quarter with a balance of $1.4 million 
representing the quarterly interest 
payment. At the end of the year the 
account stood at $4.4 million, com- 
posed solely of interest received. It 
should be noted that the Federal un- 
employment account is credited with 
and receives interest not only on its 
average daily balance, as do all the 
other accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund, but also on the total loans 
outstanding to State systems (less 
any repayable advances from the 
Treasury for loan-making purposes). 
No transfers for administrative ex- 
penses were made from the account 
to the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity in 1959; a small unobligated re- 
mainder ($6,773) of previous trans- 
fers to the Bureau was returned to 
the account. 
Investments.—Investment of the 
assets of all the accounts composing 
the unemployment trust fund is made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fund as a unit. Interest earned on 
investments is distributed quarterly 
among all the accounts on the basis 
of the average daily balance of each 
account. Permissible types of invest- 
ments are the same as for the old- 
age and survivors insurance and dis- 
ability insurance trust funds. 
During 1959 the fund’s invested 
assets declined $236 million, or 3.3 
percent, compared with a decrease of 
$2.0 billion or 21.8 percent in 1958. 
Cash balances were relatively the 
same at the end of the year as at 
the beginning—about $8.5 million. 
The entire decrease in the fund’s in- 
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Table 5.—Operations of the disability insurance trust fund, calendar years 
1958 and 1959 








{In thousands] 
Item | 1959 | 1958 
oie. .niantkewecccosesdnsonccempineieiaia saan | $1,378,514 | $649,349 
Receipts, calendar year: | 
Contributions and transfers: | 
Fe eter kt | eee ee nee meee eee ae | 849 493 | 891,481 
Deposits arising from State agreements. -............--------2------ 2 eee } 51,486 74,027 
OO ey Pe Se a Pe Se | 900,979 | 965 , 509 
Less payments to Treasury for taxes subject to refund....._....._.....____- ent he 
VAs ONIN in wna ie BS aed eee ee } 891,229 | 965, 509 
Plus transfers from railroad retirement account under the financial inter- 
ins ce eer es oo ee eee | eee 
Net insurance contributions and transfers_...........-.-....2--.-2.-2-.--- 912,629 | 965 , 509 
Interest and profit: | 
AP Os a eS 41,366 | 25,379 
On transfer from railroad retirement account.._..........-..-...----_-_- 2 ] Cy Seatac ty 
TTI DELLA SAG TE 41,946 | 25,379 
Less interest transferred to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with | 
reimbursed administrative expenses__..............-----.----2---2---e.| 1,165 | 
a ae a er ae WF. 40,781 | 25,091 
Po ee ee ee: on See wT ee 953,410 990 ,600 
Disbursements, calendar year: 
PONS I Sole da On 6s sO i BAD 456,722 | 248 ,958 
Administrative expenses: 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_...............-.-2..-2 2... 46,308 9,149 
Tem Pr ihn een tel BS i Se | 3,687 | 3,328 
"POCss REMMMICUROT UO CUONNNS 2. 5 oe oo kc eke ddn cnc ncctdewecccncelbedl 49,995 | 12,477 
Po ae ee ee id Pia eee ey 506,717 | 261 ,435 
INGE Gtmeences £60 CHUNG SUNN Ss... 55k eK 446,693 | 729,165 
go Ee ee Beene Re ee Ce er ee Ga 1,825,206 1,378,514 


vestments occurred in the special- 
obligations sector of the portfolio; 
total holdings of public issues rose 
$25.0 million (face value) during the 
year. 

Among them, the three social se- 
curity trust funds had a net decrease 
in their invested assets of $1.6 billion 
during the year. Their total invest- 
ments on December 31 stood at $27.8 
billion (table 3). This sum repre- 
sented 9.7 percent of the total in- 
terest-bearing public debt, compared 
with 10.5 percent a year earlier. 

On December 31, 1959, special obli- 
gations accounted for $23 billion— 
85 percent or about the same propor- 
tion as at the end of the preceding 
year—of the total investments of the 
three funds. Of this amount, $6.1 
billion, or 26 percent of all holdings 
of special obligations, was invested in 
certificates of indebtedness maturing 
6 months later, on June 30. At the 
end of 1958, certificates of indebted- 
ness maturing the following June 
accounted for 64 percent of all special 
obligations held by the three funds. 

Interest rate—The 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act did 
not affect the interest formula or the 
maturities of special obligations is- 
sued to the unemployment trust fund 
—a fund essentially different in char- 
acter and purpose from the old-age 
and survivors insurance and disabil- 





ity insurance trust funds. The for- 
mula remained the same as the “old” 
formula for the other two funds: the 
average interest rate on the total in- 
terest-bearing public debt at the end 
of the previous month, rounded to 
the next lowest ¥% of 1 percent. 

At the start of 1959 the special 
obligations held by the unemploy- 
ment trust fund were all 2%-percent 
certificates of indebtedness maturing 
on June 30, 1959. At maturity these 
were “rolled over” for new l-year 
certificates bearing interest at 234 
percent. During the second half of 
the year, as the average rate on the 
public debt went higher, additional 
certificates were acquired at interest 
rates of 2% percent, 34% percent, and 
314 percent. As the average rate on 
the public debt in December was 
3.300 percent, certificates acquired in 
January 1960 would also bear inter- 
est at 3% percent. 


Related Trust Funds 


In 1959, total receipts of the rail- 
road retirement account amounted 
to $932 million—$560 million in con- 
tribution income, $119 million in in- 
terest (including $7 million net in- 
terest on the financial interchange 
transactions), and $253 million, net, 
received from the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system as 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 9, 1960] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


| Unemployment insurance 





Monthly retirement and 























- c Tem- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary 
Se Se = — a 
, ‘ benefits | roa 
Year and Total | Monthly Lump-sum ' under Vet- |Unem- 
month , — Civil Yeu ee ————— Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
| Socia roac Service ; Yiwd r Unem- laws !° legis- | ment 
. a ote . ans Ad- Rail- Civil Veter- z Bic 
—" . oat ; — minis- | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social ploy- lation " | Insure 
” on sion? | tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other’ 7. act e 
i Act ¢ ment | mis- tra- |rity Act | ae me 
| Act® | sion? | tion® | ree 
| | eae Ss) || ae 
1959 Number of beneficiaries 
a ee 9,509.5 | 485.0 324.8 2,899.4 3,056.3 236.1 133.6 (33) 109.6 13.4 36.7 2,612.5 33.0 139.9 
February.|._....._.-- 9,597.9 | 489.0 326.9 2,900.4 3,076.9 238.2 135.0 (12) 61.3 15.3 27.0 | 2,588.4 31.5 | 103.8 
ee eee 9,723.6 | 493.5 329.0 | 2,901.2 3,103.8 239.1 136.4 | 1,203.9 72.7 15.9 25.8 | 2,356.1 25.9 83.4 
a Eee ee 9,833.5 496.8 331.2 2,912.3 3,133.9 240.4 137.9 (2 71.9 17.7 24.4 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
“Se Cee 9,910.3 498.5 333.0 2,923.7 3,157.4 240.7 139.2} = (!2) 65.6 15.3 20.2 1,588.1 12.7 42.9 
ee eee 9,997.9 501.0 335.9 2,934.2 3,183.5 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 16.3 22.2 1,305.3 10.6 | 40.7 
ee Bee 10 ,083.1 504.4 338.2 2,943.3 | 3,205.1 | 242.0 137.6 (12) 58.5 14.3 24.8 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
| 2 ree 10,165.9 508.6 340.6 2,950.1 | 3,229.9 | 242.8 | 138.7 | (22) 68.5 13.4 31.1 1,170.6 10.0 | 74.1 
September.|__.___.___- 10, 236.2 514.0 342.9 2,954.5 | 3,249.9 | 243.5 139.7 | 1,225.5 63.8 13.9 | 34.8 1,162.9 8.2 85.5 
See 10, 303.1 518.2 345.3 2,962.9 | 3,273.0 243.9 140.7 | (32) 65.5 15.3 | 33.0 1,111.9 4.1 | 96.0 
November.|__________- 10 353.5 521.9 347.6 2,968.0 | 3,290.8 245.3 141.6 ('2) 57.2 13.1 | 32.2 1,354.9 3.9 | 90.3 
December.|_........-. 10 ,392.2 22.8 349.9 2,972.1 | 3,311.7 245.9 142.5 (22) 62.2 15.1 36.1 | 1,626.2 4.2} 83.4 
} 
1960 | 
i fe, eee 10 449.7 526.4 352.4 | 2,970.1 3,330.5 246.9 143.3 (2) 9.7 14.2 34.1 1,906.4 4.1 73.6 
Amount of benefits 4 
oe $1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 $1,448 |........./$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 j...........- kk $15,961 
i, = 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320, 561 23,644 i. ee 111,799 13,270 Co. 2 See re 14,537 
, 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 og Ce re 111,193 15,005 of ene PR Loh alci asda 6, 268 
1943______- 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 & 7 116,133 17,843 i |) See . ) ae 917 
_ Se 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451 } =e 144,302 22,034 19,238 62,385 $4,215 582 
, as 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 697,830 99,651 ko: je 254,238 26,127 gf See 445,866 126 ,630 2,359 
ae 5,135,413 222,320 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127,933 | 0 gh TES 333 , 640 27,851 ee 1,094,850 (1,743,718 | 39,917 
_ ae 4,658,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 ok ae 382,515 29,460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
RRS ac secncad 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
eee 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
ono oo 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
ee 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 539,398 57,337 33,356 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
. aaa 6.285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 | 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
sues... =.... 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 {1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
. ae | 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
oe 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,284 
i, ao 11,193,067 |4,361,231 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 183,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
1957__ -|13,560,263 5,744,490 | 538,501 474,841 2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
Ree 17,512,022 6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56,043 51,920 3,979,946 82,035 228,824 
| | | | 
1959 | | | | | | 
January___| 1,546,528 603 ,041 48 ,050 51,000 205,188 | 156,709 13,373 | 7,308 | 67,300 | 22,409 | 4,583 4,979 338 , 757 3,486 | 20,345 
February | 1,501 ,047 610,445 48 ,532 51,421 198 , 109 | 158,212 | 13,553 | 7,444 | 67,582 | 12,643 | 5,441 3,517 307 .403 2,993 | 13.752 
March_...| 1,519,454 620,079 49 ,030 52,193 202,964 | 160,103 | 13,626 | 7,588 67,851 | 15,015 | 5,876 3,513 | 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
April......| 1,484,747 628,174 49,518 52,415 | 206,796 | 162,046 | 13,783 | 7,643 | 68,519 | 14,955 6,627 3,203 259 ,950 2,019 9,099 
May...-.-- 1,420,158 | 633,673 49,761 52,865 206,287 | 163,626 | 13,826) 7,730 | 68,851 | 13,646 5,675 4,221 190 , 106 1,250 8,641 
eee 1,425,035 640 , 167 55,192 53,520 207,191 165,378 15,345 | 7,798 68 ,800 | 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
say... 1,419,346 | 646,819 55,232 53 ,377 207 ,399 166,893 | 15,344 7,827 | 68 , 447 | 12,225 5,039 5,760 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
August__..| 1,425,819 | 653,399 55,529 | 54,071 206 ,062 168,648 | 14,435 | 7,945 68 , 229 14,422 5,073 7,418 | 142,284 990 | 27,314 
September-_| 1,442,015 | 658,585 56,001 | 54,593 207,868 | 169,961 | 15,536 8,004 68 ,093 | 13,385 5,295 7,079 | 150,692 845 | 26,078 
October__.| 1,445,507 | 663,819 56,382 | 54,888 209,245 | 171,498 | 15,579 | 8,083 | 68,520 | 13,781 5,656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
November.| 1,475,375 | 667,714 56,750 | 55,406 207,780 | 172,760 | 15,700} 8,092] 68,258 12,054 | 5,246 6,108 177 , 456 358 | 21,693 
December -| 1,536,502 | 670,930 | 56,847 | 56,165 | 209,539} 174,214 15,756 | 8,251 | 68,535 | 13,080 | 5,803 | 6,614 | 231,145 417 | 19,206 
| 
1960 | | 
January...) 1,550,431 676,326 | 57,285 | 56,295 | 207,037 | 175,565 | 15,843 | 8,312 | 68,629 | 12,558 | 5,406 5,709 | 247,448 361 | 13,655 











1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age ben- 
eficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren (including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, 
includes spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes benefits (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quar- 
er 


7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
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® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 
to unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

t Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

13 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks 
issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and author- 
izations from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance 
data adjusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions for employment covered by 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, by State, 
Siscal year 1958-59: 


{In millions} 





Contributions ? 





Wage and 


eons salary employ- Employment Tax on self- 


ment, ex- in State and employment 
cluding em- | /0cal govern- income 3 
ployment in ments under 
2 voluntary 


State and local | 


governments agreements 





| 
| 


WN ica waneticeices $7 ,687.1 $539.2 $586.2 
Ca renee 64.6 11.2 6.6 
SE eee 5.4 7 4 
CO Ee 30.4 6.3 3.1 
ee 27.4 3.2 5.8 
California.........- at 676.2 12.4 50.5 
Comreado.......<.... . 59.4 2.6 (fe 
Connecticut_............ 134.6 6.1 7.4 
ee 39.7 2.0 1.1 
District of Columbia___-___- 43.3 1.5 
rs ae 125.2 10.0 13.1 
ae ‘ 103.1 8.3 8.6 
Hawaii... ac eae a Tia 18.6 2.5 1.4 
Gen. ....-.- eS. ey 17.9 3.4 3.7 
=e 610.6 7.9 37.5 
Sa ee 185.1 19.1 15.5 
Se 65.5 13.0 22.9 
See 45.7 | 10.9 12.3 
Kentucky-.-- ; 57.0 5.7 10.2 
Louisiana -_ ceed 69.1 3.7 6.7 
Maine.....-. wee 25.2 7 2.8 
Maryland 99.3 12.4 7.6 
Massachusetts - - 247.4 l 12.7 
Michigan _ = 450.6 38.2 21.0 
Minnesota. _- 120.3 4.6 17.1 
Mississippi 29.1 6.9 4.5 
Missouri 186.2 11.9 17.5 
Montana 14.2 3.5 4.0 
Nebraska_ . _. . 42.2 6.7 13.3 
Nevada. __- ; 21.2 0.1 0.9 
New Hampshire bi 20.4 2.8 ee 
New Jersey. ........-- 243.8 24.2 18.3 
New Mexico. -.-....-- 19.5 2.6 2.5 
New York- ate 1,366.8 96. 4 3.2 
North Carolina 116.3 16.9 12.5 
North Dakota. 10.1 2.4 6.0 
as ; 459.9 27.9 
Oklahoma ' 68.9 9.0 9.3 
Oregon....... 57.9 10.4 em 
Pennsylvania 593.0 43.1 31.9 
Rhode Island 38.6 3.7 2.1 
South Carolina 44.3 8.0 4.7 
South Dakota 10.6 2.4 6.3 
Tennessee __- = 82.6 r Py | 9.1 
;, +e ee 263.2 20.0 31.3 
a ee 20.9 4.5 2.8 
Vermont__-__- : 10.3 BS 8 1.3 
Virginia_...___- © 94.6 16.0 8.8 
Washington_.__- aie 103.0 16.3 10.1 
West Virginia.__-__-- ‘ 40.4 6.7 3.5 
Wisconsin... _..- ‘ 146.9 22.2 17.0 
| Sie 6.9 2:1 1.7 
Puerto Rico........... 18.3 5.0 1.8 
Virgin Islands__.____- 4 2 
Armed Forces_._____- = 244.8 
Instrumentalities______ : 9 


1 Except for State and local governments, based on accounting records 
maintained for earnings-processing purposes within the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance; represents estimated collections made in internal 
revenue districts in the respective States during the specified period. Data do 
not necessarily comprise contrfbutions with respect to employment in the 
State in which the districts are located. For State and local governments, 
represents payments made in the respective States, based on reports forwarded 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Beginning Jan. 1, 1957, represents contributions into both the 
old-age and survivors insurance and the disability insurance trust funds, 
but data do not necessarily equal deposits into the trust funds during the 
specified period. 

2 Based on workers’ annual taxable wages (not more than $3,600 for 1951-54, 
$4,200 for 1955-56, and $4,800 for 1959). Contribution rate was 14 percent 
each for employers and employees, Jan. 1, 1950-Dec. 31, 1953; 2 percent each, 
Jan. 1, 1954-Dec. 31, 1956: 244 percent each, Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958; and 
2% percent each, Jan. 1, 1959-Dec. 31, 1959. 

3 Based on annual self-employment taxable earnings (not more than $3,600 
for 1951-54, $4,200 for 1955-58, and $4,800 for 1959). Contribution rate was 
24 percent, Jan. 1, 1951-Dec. 31, 1953; 3 percent, Jan. 1, 1954-Dec. 31, 1956; 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1957-60 


{In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor 








insurance (Rate insurance 
| 
Federal insurance Rail- 
i 1 | | 
contributions! | Rail- | | —_ 
Period [| ) | Federal | Toad | State un-\ Federal] em- 
civil- paren — “| un- | ploy- 
ema service | ; le employ-| ment 
Retire contri- | MSur- jinsurance)" | one | insur- 
ment Dis- | putions?| nce | contri- | taxes ‘| ance 
} and ability contri- | butions 3 P con- 
| Survivor butions} tribu- 
tions § 





x3 | 
Fiscal year: 


1957-58 ®__| $7,266,985) $926 , 403) $1 , 259 ,041 $575, 282/$1 , 500 ,397| $335,880) $99,891 


1958-59 §__| 7,565,086) 894,995) 1,515,852) 525,369] 1,675,286) 324.020/102,014 
7 months 








ended: | | 
January | } 
1958__..| 3,209,025 400,556; 694,933) 324,231 870,913) 57,684) 49,826 
January 
1959 -| 3,471,067) 419,966) 896,614) 279,432) 839, 683) 43,755) 48,706 
January | 
1960....| 3,936,544) 443,504 860,960, 323,507) 1,123,059 32,050) 74,633 
1959 | | 
| 
January --.- 230,887' 16,494; 120,412) 14,316) 76,943) 39,052) 573 
February... 875,272 108,608 110,458) 71,198) 142,928) 261,357| 7,438 
March. _-- 727,420; 82,163) 131,310! 42,883} 9,051 15,218} 16,269 
Agri. .... 626.778, 58,719 122,376; 16,166) 259 ,635 1,432 830 
May... .. 1,278,210, 159,230 131,554) 70,049 413,056 1,312) 10,015 
June ¢__ 586,339 66,308 123,540) 45,641 10,928 945) 18,756 
‘ee 298,757| 53,177 109,093 20,148 245,078 701, 1,017 
August_._..| 1,251,509! 137,055 125,141 85,432 370 ,076 743; 9,433 
Septem ber-. 595,180; 58,729 129,659 51,849 14,503 575| 22,947 
October. _. 245,584) 23,793 129,137 16,448 135 , 262 2,337 757 
November. 904,629 101,374 112,143 82,366 257,110 664, 10,510 
December -- 431,406 46,977 150,130, 51,111 21 ,095 567| 29,426 
1960 
January --.. 209,479 22,399 105,657, 16,153 79,935 26,461 543 


1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad 
retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5’ Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





334 percent, Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958; and 334 percent, Jan. 1, 1959-Dec. 31, 
1959 


4 Includes contributions collected on wages and salaries for workers employed 
in the Canal Zone and outside the United States (about $100,000) and as taxes 
on self-employment income in these areas (about $400,000). 

5 Less than $50,000. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 
1937-60 


{In thousands] 











| 





























Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
' 
| | | | | 
Period Net | Invested in 
contribution | Interest Benefit Administra- | 1739 Govern Cash Total 
income and received 2 payments? | tive expenses 4 | ~-"" "= € balances | assets 
transfers! | | | ment securities ® 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-January 1960 § , $67 ,386 ,430 $5,833,418 $52,148,097 $1,577,901 $18,532,647 $961,203 | $19,493,849 
Fiscal year: 
1957-58 ®____- AS Se ee | ees ee 7 , 266,985 557 , 274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
ae eee 7,565,086 540,279 9,170,446 206 ,094 20,474,430 1,066,994 | 21,541,424 
7 months ended: 
January 1968............... iniieasiepaclicaes on 3,209 ,025 281,497 4,407,764 97,562 21,249,585 764,490 | 22,014,075 
eae ee ees aac 3,471,067 273,292 5,099 ,943 127 ,890 20,395,900 933 ,226 | 21,329,126 
3 eee anieie 3,936,544 257 , 509 6,135,326 106 ,302 18,532,647 961 , 203 19,493 ,849 
1959 
ESE Ce See ae Oe 1,980 751,454 16,709 20,395,900 | 933 , 226 21,329,126 
| a eee 15,934 790,721 17,388 20 , 280,440 | 1,131,783 21,412,224 
__.. *)) See A 17,686 | 812,432 6,586 20,411,558 926,753 21,338,310 
ea Re eens Pee 22,445 | 816,871 17,645 20,116, 268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
"RSE 2 ee ee ee oie f 10,835 | 826,599 17,332 20 539, 768 1,058 ,362 21,598, 130 
a a ee 200 ,087 | 823,880 19,252 20,474,430 1,066 , 994 21,541,424 
EE SESE ESS PROT Ds , —5,626 | 1,095, 669 18,039 19,793 ,830 927,018 20,720,848 
SR PE EEA ee ee aes 15,299 | 833 , 235 18,362 20,096,417 | 1,039 ,642 21,136,060 
NN os cia nisia aansacmsiceepeban 13,923 838 , 850 25,569 19,924,675 | 956 ,068 20,880,743 
EE Ee Ree Saas can 18,189 841,472 17,733 19,367 ,605 | 917,707 20 , 285,312 
FR SSPE ee | 904 ,629 3,812 | 841, 260 18,168 19,163,905 1,170,420 20 , 334,325 
i Ee eee a ae 431,406 210 , 232 843,797 —8 ,600 19,151,165 989 , 602 20,140,766 
| | 
1960 
| 
oye NE PE Ee RE ee Ce 209 479 1,679 841,042 17,032 18,532,647 961,203 19,493,849 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-January 1960 ¢ $2,602,102 $73 , 228 $806 , 328 $65,504 $1,746,032 $57 ,467 $1,803,499 
Fiscal year: 
I ee . 926,403 15,843 168,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
ES eee se eee 894,995 33 , 293 339 , 231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 1,666 ,621 
7 months ended: 
January 1958_.......... SE ee | mee eS 400 , 556 5,920 72,404 1,744 649,146 20,440 669 , 585 
SS ee ae eee 419,966 15,226 | 170,006 2,581 1,316,678 44,901 1,361,578 
PN ORs. Satin tecucadbidsansccinswale d 443 , 504 22,728 298 .677 30 ,677 1,746,032 57,467 | 1,803,499 
1959 
Ts Seb rest oe ee i oud et pba 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 1,361,578 
February.........-.- iissebeeddiinwuecibas apnbtie 108 ,608 794 31,096 246 1,359 ,353 80, 285 1,439,638 
RG 5S 20S) Bs oe ieee caus swat as cee 82,163 —54 32,860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
a bb LS Coton bakes. oct. eeusse ets oi Se 58,719 491 31,945 270 1,455,434 42,676 1,498,110 
ORE he Get Ce eee 159, 230 640 33,696 270 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
Wes AGP Sacer he eck bald deen 66 , 308 16,196 | 39,628 270 1,606 ,874 59,747 1,666,621 
Re eens Pte artes rent ees 53,177 674 | 42,299 280 1,629,234 48 ,659 1,677,893 
Ml ss eceatiet tues oy npbncakat, Sk vwees 137 ,055 855 41,539 280 1,698,111 75,872 1,773,983 
SINR! Sstete 5 ke 5. cn use eecdddeve 58,729 262 40.607 280 1,741,661 50,427 1,792,088 
SRE ey pera et eee ee eee ee 23,793 616 44,016 268 1,725,458 46,755 1,772,213 
RR ES ee 101,374 829 44,323 268 1,745,558 84, 266 1,829,824 
eee See eee tee, ee ee eae 46,977 19,377 41,921 29,050 1,793,379 31,828 1,825, 20 
1960 
a ee hcsiithininathiatnaiedidbindan yes 22,399 116 43,973 250 1,746,032 57,467 1,803,499 








! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 3 Beginning July 1958, includes transfers to the railroad retirement account 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under the financial inter- 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States change provisions; the latest, in July 1959, was $275 million (plus interest, see 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- footnote 2). 


priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Begin- 4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
ning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes trans- construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 


fers to the disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old-age and 


under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act; survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus interest, 
the first, in July 1959, was $21 million (plus interest, see footnote 2). see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated cost 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, is 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account, 5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and survivors insur- interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at 


ance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 3); and, beginning 1959, to the disa- the time of purchase. 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account (see footnote * Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
1). (2) On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors of the U.S. Government. 


insurance trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see Source: 


Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
footnote 4). 


ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948-January 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1960! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 25, 1960] 







































































Total ren Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 | Widow’s Mot- mane 
Item | Old-age bility 3 or wid- en's ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI? | | Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | Owers 
{ { 
Number 
4 emg 
In current-payment | 
Status at end of 
month: } 
December: | 
Beg ke ass cucceous | 2,314,557] 2,814,567'........- 1,047 ,985)...._- — 320 ,928 ae 142,223 11,903 
ae 3,477,243) 3,477,243 -......_- ei a 3 508 ,350}....... 169,438, 14,579 
ee 2 | 5,025,549) 5,025,549 ........- . J. =e 737 ,859 737,859] RRM AE 228,984, 21,460 
ee 6,886,480; 6,886,480|_.....__- hs: =e 1,015,892) 1,015,892} pdeemnnaie 271,536; 25,057 
ND er seeeensoes 9,128,121) 9,128,121)... .. §,112,430|..-...... 1,433,507) 1,433,507|--_.__- | 1,340,995) 1,340,995 | 301,240] 26,880 
November 1958 §._._} 12,430, 12,162,177; 268,057) 6,920,677; 237,719) 2,031,091) 2,018,860} 12,231) 1,624, 135) 1,606,028) 18,107) 1,232,583) 353,964) 30,965 
| 
1959 | | | | 
| | | 
January eee eee Ps 12,565,823} 12,263,577) 302,246! 6,968,335) 248,894) 2,045,988] 2,025,344| 20,644) 1,663,592) 1,630,884 32,708] 1,254,302) 354,028) 30,684 
February........... 12,674,727) 12,359,615) 315,112) 7,026,854) 254,701) 2,063,391) 2,039,655) 23,736) 1,676,635] 1,639,960| 36,675| 1,267,444) 254,689] 31,013 
eS 12,827 ,393| 12,498,748) 328,645) 7,111,435] 261,266) 2,088,632| 2,062,296] 26,336] 1,695,411] 1,654,368] 41,043] 1,282,174) 356,995| 31,480 
CY Saas | 12,967,396) 12,629,974) 337,422) 7,187,142} 265,858) 2,110,941| 2,083,136] 27,805) 1,714,849] 1,671,090, 43.759] 1.296,422| 360,250| 31.934 
See 13 ,067 , 700} 12,720, 592) 347,108) 7,238,215 268 ,842| 2,126,089) 2,095,981) 30,108) 1,731,373] 1,683,215) 48,158} 1,308,743) 362,115 32,323 
eee ioe 13,181,380} 12,820,164) 361,216) 7,295,640 275,164) 2,141,761) 2,108,534) 33,227) 1,747,656| 1,694,831| 52,825) 1,321,979} 366,498 32,682 
July. ........-.....-] 13,288,220) 12,903,579} 384,641) 7,345,206 288 ,631) 2,155,701/ 2,118,439] 37,262) 1,760,617) 1,701,869! 58,748} 1,334,316) 370,743 33 ,006 
co ee 13,395,770) 12,995,845| 399,925) 7,399,152 297,611} 2,169,313) 2,129,492) 39,821) 1,774,396 1,711,903) 62,493) 1,347,802) 374,119 33,377 
September -......... 13,496,122 18,008, 457) 417,665) 7,437,836 598} 2,182,383) 2,140,429) 41,954) 1,791,434) 1,724,321) 67,113] 1,358,931] 373,227 33,713 
October._...- managers 13,576,095) 13,143,808) 432,287| 7,476,908 317,888) 2,194,307; 2,150,548) 43,759 1,808, 125) 1,737 ,485| 70,640 1,370,848) 374,041 33,978 
November.........- 13,644,293) 13,195,554) 448, 7: 7,503,120) 327,640) 2,202,848) 2,156,655] 46,193) 1,820,039} 1,745,133! 74,906) 1,381,495) 374,848) 34,303 
December... ....... 13,703,918) 13,243,564) 460,354) 7,525,628} 334,443) 2,208,017) 2,160,103] 47,914 1,831, 548) 1,753,551; 77,997} 1,393,587) 376,145; 34,550 
1960 | 
VOOM o32.52.20832 13,780,137} 13,311,982) 468,155! 7,008,020) 339,273) 2,216,932) 2,168,060} 48,872] 1,840,090’ 1,760,080! 80,010 1,406,302! 376,552, 34,665 
Awarded, January | } | 
Ls ae ee: eee SO. 167,360 146,397; 20,963 69,571 13,016 29,374 26,156} 3,218 28,554 23,825) 4,729 19,496 6,969) 380 
| | 
Monthly amount 
| | ] j 
In current-payment 
status at end of } 
month: } 
December: 
| ee eee $45,872.5 $45,872.5 -........ 8, $4,307.3) $4,307.3)......-. $7,549.0) $7,549.0)....... | $4,331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
i ae et 126,856.5) 126,856.5'......__. us 9 os 11,994.9) 11,994.9).......) 19,366.3) 19,366.3)....._- | 11,481.3) 5,800.8) 534.9 
Se 205,179.0} 205,179.0'_....___.  * & ee mo: & @ Ss. * ee »141.3) 28,141.3)....... | 18,482.2) 8,272.7 887.0 
Co eee | 839,342.0) 339,342.0,......... _ bk ae 32,270. 6) ) x eee 40 ,996.4, 40,996.4)....._. | 20,525.7 12,088. 9) 1,188.6 
a 482,592.9| 482,502.9)...._.___ 322, 536.8) ......... 48 325.6) 48 1 Salsa | ,823.7| 50,323.7)......- | 45.780.0) 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
November 1958 $_...| 697,528.6) 677,103.7/$20,424.9' 459,201.1.$19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1959 | | 
LL) EE 759,750.1; 736,167.1) 23,583.0) 497,547.3 21,876. 1| 77,097.1; 76,355.1) 742.0) 71,832.6) 70,867.7| 964.9 69,977.3 19,671.5) 1,748.2 
ho) Se | 768,656.8| 744,262.9) 24,393.9| 503,286.7) 22,441.7| 77,951.9| 77,097.1) 854.8] 72,597.0| 71,499.6 1,097.4 70,828. 6) 19, 780.0) 1,773.0 
i, eae | 780,181.2| 754,952.8| 25,228.4! 510.893.7 23,044. 9} 79,065.0) 78,116.5| 948.5) 73,569.0) 72,334.0/1,235.0) 71,778. 4) 20,022. 1) 1,808.2 
pes eee 790,219.9| 764,420.0) 25,799.9) 517,379.6 23 , 465. 2) 80,001.0} 78,995. 5|1,005.6) 74,557.7) 73, 228.5 1,329.2) 72,704. 5) 20, 270.3) 1,841.6 
See 797,299.4| 771,009.7| 26, 289.7) 521,731.1| 23,740.0) 80,628.9) 79,544.1/1,084.8) 75,386.2| 73,921.3,1,464.9 73, 504. 5) 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
ee | 805, 545.3} 778 , 404.0 27, 141.2! 526,700.8 24,324.3) 81,295.2) 80,096.0)1,199.2| 76,209.0) 74,591.3/1,617.7 74,359.1) 20,760.4) 1.896.4 
. a 813,712.0| 785,002.7| 28,709.3) 531, 1} 25,563. 2| 81, 901.0! 80, 557.8) 1,343.2) 76,861.8) 75,058.9/1,802.9| 75,151.8) 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
August...... oschous 822,047.0) 792,297.0] 29,750.0) 536,130.0) 26,389.5| 82,531.6} 81,094.8/1,436.7| 77,660.6! 75,736. 9)1,923.7) 76,029. 1) 21,359. 2! 1,947.1 
September.......... 828,546.2) 797,564.1) 30,982. 1/ 539,497.9 27,397.8) 83,089.9} 81,575.5/1,514.4) 78,526.3) 76,456.5'2,069.8) 76 , 760.9} 21,302. 4) 1,971.0 
October.............| 835,317.0 803,301. 7| 32,015.3) 543.120.9| 28,251.00) 83,623.2) 82,044. 2/1,579.1) 79,418.2) 77,233.0\2,185.2) 77,543.1) 21 , 368.9) 1,991.6 
November... ..__.- 840,474.2) 807,355.8) 33, 118. 4) 545,561.8) 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7|1,665.2) 80.061.3) 77,743.4/2,317.8) , 248.5) 21,453.1; 2,015.2 
December. ......... | $45,144.3) 811,237.3! 33,907.0) 547,749.1) 20,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526.8'1,727.3 80,715.6) 78,301.2/2,414.4) 79,047.4! 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
1960 
cS, Se 851,890.9 817,429.6, 34,461.3  552,068.6 30,215.7, 84,759.5| 82,997.1/1,762.4) 81,279.7, 78,796.5 2,483.2 79,884.8 21,639.2) 2,043.5 


11 386.5 9,899.9, 1,486.6) 6,008.7 1,209.8 


1,216.7 


1,094.6 122.1 1,263.3, 1,108.7, 154.6, 1,201.9 460.0 26.0 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) 
beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Bene- 
fits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from 
the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) 
beneficiaries and their dependents. 


Bulletin, April 1960 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

‘ Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits ° 
in current-payment status as of June 30, 1959, by type of benefit and by State 


Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 5 





‘ Widow’s 
Beneficiary’s is ao Disa- _ eoraes i : nee cee! ss! oe Par- 
State of residence ? Old-age bility 4 pret a Mother’s ent’s 
Tota! OASI3 DI3 Total OASI3 DI3 Total OASI3 DI3 ower s 
Total: 
Number..-___-- 13,181,380 12,820,164 361,216 7.295.640 275,164, 2,141,761, 2,108,534) 33,227, 1,747,656 1,694,831 52,825) 1,321,979 366,498 32,682 


Monthly amount 805,545,261 778,404,029 27,141,232 526,700,791 24,324,301 /81, 295,249 80,096,045 1,199,204 76,208,990 74,591,263 1,617,727 74,3 359,132 20,760, 447 1,896,351 


Alabama: | 



























































| 
Number... 202,876 194,312 8,564 91,209 5,741 32,659 31,710 949 45,887 44,013 1,874 16,863 9,466 1,051 
Monthly amount-_| 9,979,110) 9,428,797 500,313) 5,628,120 472,048 978,831 948 263) 30,568) 1,574,253) 1,526,556) 47,697 824,596 $45,971; 55,291 
Alaska: | | | 
Number..........] 5,655) 5,539 116 2,874 75 305) 299) 6 1,959 1,924 35 174 255 13 
Monthly amount. 322,331} 314,372 7,959 207 , 582 7, 209) 10, 593} 10,484 109 74,461 73,820 641 9,598 12,012) 876 
Arizona: | } | 
Number..__- i 69,501 66, 621) 2,880 35 , 230 2,257 9,855 9,596 259) 14,230 13 , 866) 364 5,167| 2,564 198 
Monthly amount_} 4,200,713) 3,969,625) 231,088) 2,581,408) 208,030} 375,904) 365,879) 10, 025] ves 587,090) 13,033} 287,951 136,454) 10,843 
Arkansas: | 
Number.......... 138 , 699 eget 4,559 71,947} 3,104 26,814 26,278 536 22,677) 21,758 919 9,357 4,258 542 
Monthly amount.| 6,699,970} 6,409,255} 290,715) 4,242,495 250 , 596 767 ,105 750 , 37: 16,727 764,140 740,748} 23,392) 442,380 204,225} 29,029 
California: } | 
Number......... 1,023,561 aaa 24,005 608 , 157] 20 ,308 146,398 144,671 1,727 125,155 123,185 1,970 99 , 287 99 556 1,700 
Monthly amount. meeananes Waaniedans 2,020 919/44, 320,182) 1,869,164] 5,777,576} 5,705,047) 72,529) 6,132,606} 6,053,380) 79,226) 5,641,933) 1,349,613} 101,225 
Colorado: | | 
ee 108,991! 106,866 2,125 61,614| 1,637 18 ,025 17,854 171) 15,331 15,014 317 9,421] 2,811 152 
Monthly amount-| 6,536,310) 6,373,694 162,616] 4,352, “ 146 , 598 671,397 665 , 223 6,174 679,491 669 ,647 9,844 519,146} 158,772] 8,252 
Connecticut: 
Number.......... 203 ,841 198 ,689 5,152 119, 024| 4,249 30,896 30,491 105 19,482 18, 984) 498 25,308) 4,469 413 
Monthly amount_-}14,137,950]13, 708 ,972 428,978) 9,554, 202| 392,133} 1,344,012] 1,326,779 itn 1,018,796 999,184} 19,612 1,817,752 285,382] 25,673 
Delaware: 
Number..-.....-.-.- 29,138 28 ,405 733 16,662 621 4,253 4,189 64) 3.5831 3,535} 48 3,200! 740 79 
Monthly amount. 1,844,573] 1,784,234 60,339) 1,211,330 55,365 171 ,433 168 ,599 2,834) 171,290 169,150} 2,140 185, 542! 44,842 4,771 
Dist. of Col.: | | 
oS eee 44,438 43 , 231 1,207} 26,,163| 1,088 4,599 4,561 38 6,379) 6,298) 81 4,709| 1,400 107 
Monthly amount_| 2,659,111] 2,563,720 95,391! 1,803,413 91,215 179,479 178 ,021 1,458 254,102} 251,384 2,718 257, 182| 67,771 5,949 
Florida: | | 
Number__- =~ 408 , 565 396 , 354 12,211 237 ,873 9,607} 71,337 70,077 1,260 47,974 46 , 630} 1,344| 31,396) 9,688] 690 
Monthly amount. \25 663 , 222/24 , 703 ,366 959 ,856/17,655,042) 867,054! 2,802. _ 2,751,126 51,448) 2,019,084) 1,977,730) 41,354 oil ia! 527,245} 38,020 
Georgia: | | } 
Number_.___._---- } 212,084 203 ,071 9,013 99 , 288 6,674) 29,261) 28 , 504 757 48 844 47 , 262! 1,582) 17,342| 9,677 998 
— ly amount. }10,576, 834) 9,989,778 587 ,056| 6,086,808} 526,417] 910,477 887,684} 22,793) 1,702,085) 1,664,239) 37,846) 856,342 443,010} 51,695 
Haw: | | | 
N seater isa fa inaleatlin | 27 ,078 26,252 826 14,314 635 3,457} 3,393 64 5,678) 5,551 127| 1,893 1,035 66 
Monthly amount_| 1,521,862] 1,459,620 62 , 242 975,715 55,514} 120,184 117,535 2,649 219,618 215,539 4,079 96 ,137 50.857 3,837 
Idaho: | | 
Number____..-.-- | 48,291] 47,506 785| 27,498) 604| 8, 858| 8,789 69 6.904 6,799 112) 3,210 1,135] 82 
Monthly amount | 2,843,359] 2,783,239 60,120) 1,915,859 53,700} 325,078} 322,511 2,567 309,524 305, 671] 3,853 168,782) 65,622} 4,794 
Illinois: | | 
Number-._.._-- -| 761,074] 743,064 18,010} 435,987 15,117} 121,155} 120,049) 1,106) 84,318 531 1,787 85,097 17,661| 1,739 
Monthly am ount 50,111 ,866/ 48 629,846] 1,482,020,33,410,260! 1,373,817) 4,985,263) 4,940,688] 44,575) 4,175,309 4,111 '681| 63, ane 4,974,924] 1,084,520] 107,773 
Indiana: | | | } 
Number._-...-- an 378 ,700 369 , 263 9,437 213,754 7,043) 66 ,331| 65,442 889 45,026 43, 521| , UE 37,107 8,704] 735 
Monthly amount -|23, 633,611 [22-901 945 731,666) 15,591,990 646,501] 2,600,231] 2,565,464] 34,767) 2,125,486) 2,075,088} 50, 398} 2,089,487! 535.138] 44,778 
Iowa: | } 
mambver.........-.. 236, gg3| 232,884 3,999 140,405 2,983) 47, 574| 47,185 389 22,022 21,395! 627 19,191 +, 406) 302 
Monthly amount. 4. 185, — 500 293,552) 9,828,818 258,690) 1,790,215) 1,775,932] 14,283 990,739 970, 160| 20, 57' zi 1,042,554 256,247| 17,789 
Kansas: | | | 
Number.-_____...- | 171, 516| 168 , 232} 3,284 99 479 2,458 34,075 33 ,742 333 17 ,847 17,354!) 403} 13,908 3,320| 229 
Monthly amount-| 9,936,102) 9,693,692 242,410) 6,755,011 214,144) 1,225,300) 1,212,601} 12,699 797 ,623 782,056) 15,567) 738,678) 192,482) 12,86 
Kentucky: } | } | | 
| | | 
Number___._..__- | 240 , 503 230,631) 9,872 119,448 5,348) 44,151 42,788 1,363 44,592 41,431) sti] Bt. 947] 8,143 S74 
Monthly amount. |12, 405, 343) 11,839,818] 565,525) 7,617,247 453,914) 1,383,142) 1,342,020} 41,122) 1,565,289) 1,494,800) 70,489) 27 ,023 410,114] 48,614 
Louisiana: | 
i 156 ,056 10.72] 6,336 70 ,377 4,547) 22,189 21,534 655 35,298 34,164) 1 134) 15,414! 7,599] 632 
Monthly amount- 8,143,695 ian, 420,786) 4,520,534 370,392 720,130 698,693] 21,437) 1,333,634) 1,304,677} 28,957) 782,140) 383,352] 33,513 
Maine: a | | | | | 
Saas | 94,002 91,518 2,484 54,976 1,839 14,125 13,880 245 11,243 10,843 400 9 , 238) 2,398 183 
Monthly amount_}| 5,445,749] 5,272,916! 72,833) 3,683,125 153,198) 511,253) 502,758) 8,495 464,511 453,371) 11,140) 492,957) 130,482) 10,223 
Maryland: | 
Namber_........ | 173,173 168 , 455) 4,718 93 ,382 3,830 23.650 23,275 375 25,560 25 047 513) 20 , 443) 5,840 {68 
Monthly amount_|10,539,749|10,172,330 367,419) 6,580,294 335,694 923,776; 909,225) 14,551) 1,178,511) 1,161,337) 17,174 1,154,674] 339,594] 27,206 
Massachusetts: 
Number._._-_.__-- 466 , 984 454,700 12,284 276,248 9,723 67,456 66 ,374 1,082 44,650 43,171 1,479) 56,719) 11,291 897 
Monthly amount- |30,715,854/29 , 776,889 138 ,965 20,838 , 589 844,672) 2,807,028 2,763,737} 43,291) 2,189,079! 2,138,077; 51,002) 3,297,157 685,370) 53,959 
Michigan: | | } | 
Number_________- | 561,858 548,370) 13,488 304 , 265 10,814 96,173 95,059 1,114 72,104 70,544 1,560 62,464 15,051 987 
Monthly amount |37,687,555)/36,557,707| 1,129,848/24,252,972) 1,040,791| 4,022,161) 3,989,808! 32,353) 3, 616.020 3,559,316) 56,704) 3,728,728 963,695, 63,188 
Minnesota: | } | | | | 
i 260 ,340 256,175 4,165 153,011 3,146 47 856 47,484 372 28 ,352 27,705 647 21,753 5,847 375 
Monthly amount-}|15,781,784/15, 467,500 314, 284/10 ,832,093 278,771; 1,803,817, 1,789,767) 14,050, 1,275,883, 1,254,420; 21,463) 1,224,338 344,574) 22,308 
Mississippi: } 
Namber........... 134,921 130,776 4,145 67 ,269 2,896 24,017 23,576 441 26,939 26,131 808 8,015 5,025 760 
. Monthly amount_| 5,993,983) 5,734,866 259,117) 3,706,036 226,120 627 ,049 613.584, 13,465 804, 255 784,723, 19,532) 372,481 217,733) 40,309 
Aissouri: 
Number.......--- 358 , 737 349,956 8,781 207 ,695 6,949 63,481 62,778 703 38 ,624 37,495 1,129 33 ,640 7.636 712 
Monthly amount- |21,387,291 20,730,281 657,010 14,478,072 598,312 2,325,775 2,300,130' 25,645 1,650,047) 1,616,994 33,053 1,867,110 426,914 41,061 
Montana: | 
oi, Se 52,405 51,269 1,136 29,998 815 8,850 8,745 105 7,487 7,271 216 3,930 1,224 101 
<a amount.| 3,244,403 3,159,811 84,592 2,193,807 73,654, 348,136 344,100 4,036 332,393 325,491 6,902 219,825 70,484 6,104 
ebraska: 
NamMoer.......--- 116,397 114,535 1,862 69,670 1,445 23,552 23,399 153 10,891 10,627 264 8,626 2,041 172 
fonthly amount.| 6,786,613 6,649,607 137,006 4,759,719 123,212 850,358 844,846 5,512 470 ,600 462,318 8,282 459 , 967 112,951 9,806 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number and monthly amount (in dollars) of bene- 
fits | in current-payment status as of June 30, 1959, by type of benefit and by State—Continued 


Total 
Beneficiary’s 





State of residence 2 


| 
Nevada: | 
Number.......... 13 ,646 13 , 280) 
Monthly amount. 872,827 842,850 
New Hampshire: | } 
i ee | 57,829 56,559 
Monthly amount-| 3,562,256) 3,465,437 


New Jersey: 
Number....-.- -| 475,424 463 ,834 
Monthly amount - |32,371,747/31,398,686 

New Mexico: | 
Number-__..- ae 38 ,829 37 ,682) 
Monthly amount-| 1,979,245) 1,905,501! 

New York: 


Number-........- | 1,365,809} 1,330,361) 
Monthly amount }\90,651 , 466/87, 793,796 
North Carolina: } | | 
Number. .......- | 272,171} 260,989) 


Monthly amount -/|13,480,789| 12,758,008) 
North Dakota: | 
Number_........- 42,769) 42,358) 
Monthly amount_| 2,487,629 2,459,729| 
Ohio: 
oo ———e 721,912 703,150 
Monthly amount |46,869, 534 45,362,573 
Oklahoma: | | 
| ee 157,984) 153,784} 
Monthly amount-} 8,715,877) 8,405,359 
Oregon: | | 
Number........... |} 156,294) 153,185 
Monthly amount-_| 9,848,367) 9,604,934! 
Pennsylvania: | } 
Number. ........- 956 ,977 926,491) 
Monthly amount |62,029, 936) 59,681,996 
Puerto Rico: | 
Number. ......... | 81,174 80,532 
Monthly amount_| 2,610,476} 2,585,077) 
Rhode Island: | 


Number-_.........| 80,162) 77,765 
Monthly amount-} 5,203,925) 5,018,487 
South Carolina: 
Number.........- 129,106 123 655 
Monthly amount -| 6,252,874) 5,901 .508| 
South Dakota: } | 
Lo  ——— 52,028 51,336 


Monthly amount 2,982,500) 2,937,084) 
Tennessee: | 
N@MDEr.....5.<: 231,771 223 ,494 
Monthly amount-!11,474,109/ 10,946,425 
Texas: j 
Number_...___- 507.464] 492,782! 
Monthly amount | 27 ,349,741/26,306,291 
Utah: | } 
Number_-_____.-- 49,720 48 ,862 
Monthly amount-} 3,028,014) 2,961,926 
Vermont: | 
Number 35,741) 34,735 
Monthly amount | 2,086,962) 2,015,421) 
Virgin Islands: | | 





| 
Number---.-- eT) 899 894) 
Monthly amount-| 36,678 36,210 
Virginia: 
Number-_-_-_. clea: 237 ,871 228 , 264 


Monthly amount -| 12,610,335) 11,981 "584| 
Washington: } 
Number........-- 225,628} 220,386 
Monthly amount -|14,424,353/13 ,998 , 182 
West Virginia: 
a |} 166,811} 156,718) 
Monthly amount.| 9,298,145! 8,678,417| 
Wisconsin: | | 
ae | 332,360 325,524 
Monthly amount -| 20,782, 124/20, 247,001) 
Wyoming: } 
Number.....----- | 19,758 19,377] 


Monthly amount_| 1,196,049, 1,166,671] 
Foreign: . 
Sg ae 84,976 84,077 
Monthly amount_| 5,163,009; 5,083,207 





1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit 
that was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, are included only 
in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary 


| Old-age 
DI3 
366| 8,058) 
29,977; 588,,567| 
1,270| 35,150 


96,819) 2, 


11,590} 


973 ,061/21 324,473 


1,147) 


73,744) 1, 


} 
35,448) 
2,857,670 





11,182 


411 


27,900) 1, 


18,762| 


1, 506, 961/30, 


| 
4,200! 


310,518} 5, 


3,109] 


243,433] 6, 


30,486] 512,616 
2,347 ,940/39, 140,336 
642} 38,103 
25,390) 1,727,836 
2,397) 47,688) 


185,438) 3,540,070) 


} 
5,451) 
351,366) 3 


| 
692 


45,416] 2, 
| 


8,277 


527,684) 6, 
i 


14, 682| 


1,043 , 450/16, 


} 
858) 


66,088) 1, 
| 


1,006 
71,541] 1 


o} 
468 


| 
9,607} 


628,751) 7,530,153 
} | 


5,242 


426,171] 9, 


10,093} 


619,728) 5, 


6,836 


535, 123/13, 


| 
381 
29,378 


899 


79,802) 3, 


61, 


476,610 


270,597 


17,297 


135,576 


807 ,359) 
524 eee 


130,000) 
722,781) 7,973,046) 


24,784| 


740 , 206 
394,132 
087 ,394 


83,916 
533,895 


95,543 


928 ,063 


56,951 


,497 , 224 


30 336 
071,215 
116,217 


972,380 


255 ,022 


566 , 462 


25,522 


880 ,038 


20 , 528} 
, 392,522 


454 
24,020 


117,722 


134 , 297) 


937 ,197 


74,126 
163,195 
191,429 
977 ,833 


11,434 
809 ,840 


48 342 
574,603 


benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 


? Distribution by State estimated; figures for each State are shown unrounded 
for convenience in summation, and not because they are assumed to be accurate 


to the last digit. 





2,637,723 


Disa- 
bility 4 


293 
26 , 856 


1,020 
87 ,683 


9,754 
898 ,726 


701) 
61,040) 


29 493 





8,147 


640 ,625 
| 


} 
294] 
24,386 


14,734) 


359 , 660} 


3,187) 
276 , 304) 


2,370) 
216,059 


22,834 


2,082,067 


306 
20 , 236) 


1,960 
169,482 


3,972 
313,020 
455 
38 , 532 
5,470 
451,931) 


11,030 
931 , 365) 
622) 
56.821 
753 
63,854 
468 
| 

6,464 
539,154 
4,203 
386 ,083 


on 


5,195 
473,434 


ww 


5,232 
478,613 
291 


26, 160 


R26 
77,094 





Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 5 





395,197 


1, 288,793 1, 256, 798) 31,995) 1,989,380) 1,939,219) 50,161 


1,178,633) 1,148,508) 30,125) 1,508,094) 1,462, 466) 45,628) 884,214 429,213) 49,644 
| ' } ' | 





Widow’s Par- 
nena, ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI+ | Total | Casts | Drs | ower’s | 
| 
a o oe a ea ae | } 
aa nos oe 
1,444] 1,420 24] 2,531] 2,482] 49 951 343] 26 
55,716] 84,719] 997 126,555] 124,431| 2,124) 53,733| 20,029 1,371 
8.24 _8.121| 131 —_6,187/ 6,050 137] 5,881 1.3201 80 
316,804] 312,512} 4,202) 281,057] 276,213} 4,844] 320,566) 74,905] 4,631 
| 


73,028 72,153 875} 7 399) 46, 438| 961 61,369 12,065} 1,212 


4 
3,145,433) 3,108,292 37,141) 3.407 267) 2,450,173) 37,194) 3,662,979] 775,240) 77,529 


| | 
5,724| 5,585) 139 10,680 10,373) 307| 2,366 1,903 158 
185,577} 181,138) 4,439) 380,298) 372,033) 8, 265} 120,424 87,598) 8,732 


| } | | 
201,855} 199,151; 2,704 130,183) 126 ,932) 3,.251| 159,949 33,713) 3,257 
8,299,388) 95,809) 6,498,449) 6,374,311} 124,138) 9,320,099) 2,071,142) 204,196 
| 


43,001 





41,9641 1,037} 57,996| 55,998) 1,998 19,967 12,063 997 


979.935} 555,929) 53,081 








8,832) 8,793 39 5,421) 5,343 78 2,308 1,066) 64 
329,054) 327,769 1,285 210,552) 208,323) 2,229) 123,911 56,011] 3,509 

| | | 
122,122} 120,595 1,527 87 ,039) 84,538 2,501) 83,928 18,547; 1,410 
5,024,359) 4,962,762) 61,597) 4,237,293] 4,151,589] 85,704) 4,918,513] 1,155,910) 86,405 
29,272 28 ,888 384| 23,605) 22,976 629} 13,015 4,596 393 


984,309} 969,748) 14,561 973, 504| 953,851) 19,653) 674,689 aa Oe 21,579 
| | | | } 
25,060 24,755 305 17,094} 16,660) 434) 13,205 2 804] 218 


957,895, 945.865) 12,030] 826,492 811,148} 15,344) 734.150 172,136) 13,572 


| 





158,150 154,812) 3,338 108 ,726 104,412 4,314) 123,405 28,353] 2,893 


- 


5,475,683) 6,355,193} 120,490) 5,290,411] 5,145,028 145 ,383| 7,110,486) 1,755,635) 175,318 
| | 


14,925! 14,820| 105} 23,306} 23,075 231] = s«1,563] 2,659} +s 312 
283,350 281.303} 2,048) 407,884) 404,769] 3,115] 66,731] 89,942! 14,497 
11,413} 11,209 204 7,429} 7,196] 233} «9,626 1,910} 136 
461,938} 454,075] 7,863) 360,173] 352,080} 8,093] 548,136] 115,796] 8,330 


17,2221 16,717 505 33 , 425 32,451 974 9,816 7,112| 608 
518,293) 503,440) 14,853) 1,108,051| 1,084,558) 23,493) 478,960| 305,570) 31,756 
10,706) 10,633 73 5,931 5,767 164 3,391 1,147 62 


387 ,387| 385,058 2,329 238,429; 233,834 4,555, 181,307 61,987) 3,643 
| | | 





} 
39 , 949} 39,007 942 42,546) 40,681; 1,865) 17,899 8,761 929 


85, 489| 84,155 1,334) 92,932) 90,614) 2,318! 43 , 255) 18, 208| 1,528 


2,825,996| 2,780,374| 45,622) 3,753.033| 3,686,570} 66.463 2,240,233) 949/471| 83/181 
| 


8,779] 8 ,687| 92 8,842| 8,698 144 4,319} 1,556 80 

343,384] 339,645) 3,739) 411,360] 405,832) 5,528] 240,469 91.457 4,485 
| } } j } | 

5,819| 5,717 102 4,094| 3,943 151| 3,592 884! 71 

210,261) 206,769) 3,492} 174,278] 170,083} 4,195} 192,277} 49,703} 4,067 
| ] | ' 

120} 120| 0| 259 259) o| 26 34| 1 

3,196} 3,196} 0| 6, 420} 6.420 0| 1,237 1,280] 57 
| | | | 

36,723 35,679 1,044) 45,416) 43,317) 2,000] 21,442) 9,128) 976 

1,190,494] 1,155,366] 35,128] 1,710,063! 1,656,194! 54,469] 1,117,665} 469,620! 52,586 


36,127; 35.679 448 25,446] 24,855] 591| 


21 ,003 4,266 286 
1,415,643) 1,397,206) 18,437) 1,236,724) 1,215,073} 21,651) 1,173,941 258,474| 16,291 





| } 
29,323} 27,773 1,550 34,955 31,607) 3,348) 15,234) 7,243] 735 


‘ye 


1,014,895} 959/217} 55,678] 1,383,765| 1,293,149! 90,616] 811,514| 410'961| 40,381 


60,744 60,114 630 35,140} 34,166 974 32,099) 7,201 515 


| | 
3,174| 3,132 42 2,943] 2,895 48 1,429) 454| 33 
117,202} 115,676 1,526) 136,046] 134,354 ,692} 78,284 26,604) 1,913 


| 


13,174 13,133 41 9,095 9,063 32| 10,172 2,922 445 
476, 266 474,615 1,651 332,431 331 ,374 1,057; 542,060 135,110; 25,445 


,351,214| 2,326,532) 24,682) 1,651,329) 1,619,501, 31,828) 1,849,032 443,701; 30,402 
j | j 


- 





fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents 
and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disability insurance 
(DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to disability insur- 
ance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and, beginning September 1958, to their 
dependents. 

4 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

5 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired insured workers—whose disability 


3 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (O ASI) part of the old-age, began before age 18. 
survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the OASI trust 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, January 1960 ' 





Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by } 
continued claims 


Initial claims Compensated unemployment 















































| 
| | | | Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | insured 
ments | | | A | | unemploy- 
| a | } , | verage |} ment 
} | Total? | Women Total | Women | Weeks —" | weekly | Weeks | Average | 
| | | | compen- | paid 4 number of | compen- | weekly | 
| sated | bene- | sated | payment 
| | ficiaries 
ERS Seared Oe 6 418,196 |1,620, 653 519,932 | 8,908,350 2,899,085 | 7,620,698 | $235,201,645 5 | 1,814,452 | 6,985,304 $31.90 | 2,179,563 
ee ae 5,794 | 20,517| 5,001 | 119,419 | 27,547 | 96,508 | 2,194,923, 22,978 | 93,200| «28.00 29,908 
SE SEES ae 512} 2,753 404 20,101 2,501 | 20,590 763,445 | 4,902 19,831 | 37.45 5,097 
SS... 5,808 | 8,738 1,577 37,917 7,241 | 27,300 | 847,454 6,500 26, 293 31.35 9,72 
See | 4,853 | 18,443 4,497 90,869 23,438 | 57,041 1, 227,280 13,581 51,875 | 22.11 23 ,833 
Sea 34,893 | 161,864 41.705 | 825,475 262,059 | 712,156 26 , 460 ,627 169,561 | 678 ,695 37.54 208 , 685 
> | a SS ae 6,505 10,498 | 1,833 39.235 8,541 | 32,202 1,175,388 7,667 | 30,248 37.33 10,531 
Connecticut... .............. | 7,342 30,252 11,830 | 152,388 60,354 124,530 4,377,950 29.650 | 118,953 35.96 37,949 
| ae ee 619 3,648 939 | 19,933 4,397 18,599 583 ,895 4,428 17,179 32.33 5,077 
District of Columbia_._____- 3,940 | 5,010 1362 | 22,594 6,249 | 16,479 426 , 526 3,924 | 16,090 26.01 6,040 
| A ee 18,131 | 26,570} 7,081 | 114,890 38,510 | 69,716 1,831,913 16,599 | 65,584 | 26.83 26, 250 
| | 
Ee 7,675 26,798 | 11,688 | 140,415 62,303 | 107,340 | 2,476,302 25,557 | 98,188 23.93 33,743 
Nene ee, 837 | §2'466| 1.077 17,517 81817 | 14,418 | 394/406 3.433 | 10096 31.83 4.047 
| Sa | 2578 6,213 | 791 37,180 5,521 | 32,220 | 1,126,835 7,671 | 30,907 | 35.27 9,705 
ho ee 16,715 63,415 18,174} 381,209 114,036 | 336,384 11,190,371 80: 091 | 313,258 | 33.99 93 , 485 
_., he ee 5,237 | 42,806 | 14,217 | 181,437 51,615 | 147,529 | 4,256,598 | 35,126 | 131,357 | 30. 26 44,441 
Oa ae 5,428 | 13,050 2,470 | 66,448 14,551 44,965 | 1,283,228 10,706 40,359 | 29.81 17,032 
SS See 6,193 14,327 | 2,085 | 66, 14,375 54,008 1,765,602 12,859 | 50,792 | 33. 26 17,514 
a oe 3,885 20,989 | 3,915 | 136,621 29,511 101,341 2,794,389 24,129 | 94,713 | 28.41 34,377 
ae 5,267 | 26,258 | 4,455 | 133,183 19,458 110,236 | 3,281,323 26 , 247 102,656 | 30.59 32,508 
C= i eae 1,166 7,413 | 2,210 64,165 27,284 58,829 | 1,245,147 14,007 54,930 | 21.32 15,931 
| | 
a ee | 3,937 31,734 9,130 | 180 ,806 58,038 | 166,447 4,899,961 | 39 , 630 152,923 | 30. 26 40,161 
Massachusetts. .........._--| 15,350 59,686 | 25.847 | 394,295 172,794 | 354,366 11,581,295 | 84,373 288,639 | 36.03 | 93,410 
ie ES EE | 10,758 62.715 | 13:761! 370,076 79,427 305,981 | 10,612,982 | 72,853 | 293,340 | 35.39 | 86, 209 
Oe | §,742 24,793 | 5,476 172,086 34,869 136,539 | 3,897,049 | 32,509 | 131,211 28.93 | 43,110 
| a ee 5,694 15,508 | 3,583 | 75,164 | 15,421 58,948 1,355,800 14,035 | 54,262 | 23.55 | 18,648 
_ 1 ha aa 6,879 44,537 | 15,298 | 182,225 | 50,469 137,380 | 3,663,629 32,710 | 119,801 | 28.49 45,430 
See 1,574 11,069 2,084 | 56, 289 10,340 | 57,758 1,628,157 13,752 | 57,758 28.12 | 15,264 
VE ae 5,680 | 7,824 1,412 | 34,264 8,065 | 27 ,968 821,361 6,659 | 26,814 | 29.98 | 9,041 
a. er a 1,719 | 4,602 | 1,220 | 18,752 4,971 | 16,034 | 599,993 | 3,818 | 14,902 | 38.31 | 4,963 
New Hampshire.......____- 1,072 | 4,520 1,654 | 27 ,599 13,016 | 23,097 | 562,130 | 5,499 | 20,001 | 26.11 | 6,440 
| | | | 
New Jersey................. | 9,924] 63,548 25,787 452,278 225,378 | 428,561 | 13,454,385 | 102,038 | 377,521 | 32.31 | 109, 236 
New Mexico..........--___- 2,527 6,815 818 | 29,883 3,982 | 24,526 704,387 | 5,840 | 23,468 | 29.18 7,855 
| =e eae 69,578 | 222,549 98,851 | 1,288,353 | 528,225 | 1,234,476 40 , 958 , 246 293,923 | 1,113,531 | 34.90 314,965 
North Carolina. .........__.| 10,060 53,976 28052 | 191,304 94,127 168,713 | 3,273,688 | 40,17 147,912 19.98 | 42,025 
DeerER SPOROOR....<cnncos en 1,422 4,768 460 29,179 | 2,042 | 27,513 | 785,299 | 6,551 24,927 28.62 | 8,202 
UE ar ae 17,074 | 66,683 15,218 | 417,989 | 96,833 | 351,110 13,688,498 | 83,598 330,912 39.45 | 104,970 
SN ee See 7,031 | 16,702 3,817 81,385 22,969 | 60,763 | 1,529,215 | 14,467 56,377 25.91 | 21,200 
| a aaa 5,727 | 23,175 4,025 120,857 | 25,886 92,122} 3,250,898 | 21,934 86,550 35.88 | 29: 708 
Pennsylvania............._- 19,049 | 149,859 59,130 | 854,430 | 301,657 | 752,637 | 20919899 | 179,199 676,202 | 29.06 | 206 , 329 
Puerto Rico..-.-....--.--.- 2:510| 1,299 eye) Be oe Pit) cosbaleaasatainbons form en sania bcbeiiatieey 
Rhode Island__._........... 1,665 | 11,612 5,824 | 70, 687 | 34,042 | 61,626 1,722,533 | 14,673 | 55,137 29.37 | 17,052 
South Carolina_._._.______- 5,091 | 17.056 9,190 65,469 | 31,856 42,029 902,025 | 10,007 | 38,364 | 22.08 15,177 
South Dakota___......____. 1,178 | 2,957 427 16,691 2,168 12,243 347 601 2,915 | 11,497 29.07 4,169 
Teaneeete...........:....... 7,242 35,864 14,787 183 ,857 63,085 136,784 2,982,966 32,568 125,414 22.39 46,378 
_. | SS ce SSG ae 32, 506 51,302 10,310 262,987 | 60,792 210,694 5,047,972 50,165 | 199,615 24.35 | 60,552 
(2 Se See 2,843 8,875 1,434 39,330 ro, 29 235 983 ,329 6,961 27 ,993 34.13 10,140 
LL .., 1 529 2,697 992 17,724 6,146 | 14,509 381,193 | 3,455 | 13,346 27.22 4,411 
i RO ca ERS 4,858 20,757 6,772 90,477 29,438 | 67,800 1,545,609 16,143 | 63,472 23.53 | 21,925 
Waren teens... ..........-. 302 0 | ons natin coecn and weemacnaiakebnen Tod 6 aepemneninb coated A Ale a iiawen oe teens een 
“aaa 7,406 39,918 8,952 240 , 596 66,326 213,484 6,779,763 50,830 | 203 , 575 32.05 60,703 
West Virginia__.....___.._- 1,363 18,090 3,207 111,979 18,851 92,961 1,989,014 22,134 | 83 ,362 22.08 | 27 364 
Wecontin.................. 6,409 20,074 4,296 140,102 35,7 119,785 4,162,210 28 , 520 | 109,705 35.15 $4,891 
. . _ LES ee 792 3,061 435 13,676 2,579 12,218 466 ,956 2,909 11,569 38.82 3,751 





1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for 
April 1955-June 1959. 

2 Excludes transitional claims. 

8 Total, part-total, and partial. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

5 Includes 32 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 
iated State agencies. 
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offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance rose in January. 
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About 286,000 applications were filed 
during the month, 82,000 more than 
in December but fewer than the num- 
ber filed in January of the 3 preced- 


ing years. About 31,000 of the Janu- 
ary applications were for benefits 
payable to disabled workers aged 50- 
64 or their dependents. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1959-January 1960 ' 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


| 
| 

































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid | Aid | 
children | the ‘ ‘ to . to the | Gen- 
Pres Shane eee perma- a 1 Id- |depend- Aig | Perma-| ora) 
Year and ‘ Old-age | Aid to nny | age ent : nently | 
month Total assistance Recipients the blind and ory | Total | assist- | chil- | = and | oa 
Families totally = | anee | dren | totally | cases) « 
} dis- (recip- | dis- | 
| Total’ | Children abled | ients) | | abled | 
aie i ee a D patios ba 
ono Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
195 eee eee ee ee ee ee ene 
| l j | 
January. - = 2,448 ,033 763 , 380 2,878, 412) 2,206 ,932| 109,707| 329,479) 471,000}.._..... | —0.3 +1.0) —0.1 +0.5) +8.4 
February -_- 2,438 ,436 769,185, 2,901,611} 2,224,849 109, 468 330 , 345) 480 ,000)......-- —.4 +.8) —.2 +.3} +1.9 
_ _ — ee 2,433 ,348 775,557 2,917,045) 2,235,296| 109 , 259 331, 294) 480 ,000}_.._.__. | —.1 +.8} +.1 +.7 (5) 
) a Sere 2,431,092 781,132} 2,940,629) 2,253,313 109, 542 335,134 450 ,000}......-- —.2 +.5) (5) +.8) —6.3 
eS Sa ree 2,427 ,898 781,114; 2,942,741) 2,255,628 109, 538 337, 495) 412,000)___- | —.1 (§)) | (5) +.8) —8.3 
\ | Ses ese. 2,419,885 777,632; 2,929,986 2,246,965) 109,445 339, 214) 387 ,000)......--] —.3 —.5 —.1 +.5) —6.1 
July 2,413,938} 772,222} 2,911,086) 2,233,672 109 , 443 341,355) 370,000}... —.2 —.6 (7) +.6 —4.5 
August. 2,407,910) 771,156) 2,910,596) 2,235,272 109,325 342,616 [ see —.2 (7) —.1 +.4 +2.8 
September.___|_____- 2,404, 265) 771,931) 2,917,419] 2,241,727 109, 291 344,477) 393,000) __....-- —.2 +.2) (7) +.5) +3.3 
on, eee Sees 2,401,104) 771,432} 2,918,520} 2,244,305) 109, 142 346 , 832 403 ,000)_..._._- —.1 (5) —.1 +.7| +2.6 
ee 2,397 ,929 773,088; 2,926,323) 2,251,386; 109 ,098 348 , 206) 413,000}_...__.. | —.1 +.3 (7) +.4 +2.5 
1 | a eee 2,394,125 778,832, 2,953,135} 2,272,096 109 ,057 350 , 325) ,000}....--.. —.2 +.9) © +.6| —3.3 
1960 | | | 
ES) A ere eee 2,387,468 781, 204 2,964, 135| 2,281 , 267) 108 ,862 351 ,972) 413,400) ........«. | —.3| +.4 —.2 +.5, +3.0 
t | | | | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1959 ee eS ae ae ee a ee ee ee ee ee S| See fe 
| | | 
January... ..| $306,714 ,000/$157,827 ,831 $81,475,458 | $7,481,605) $20,741,887] $31,921,000 +1.1 +0.3} +1.0 —0.3 +1.1 +6.6 
February _.. 308 ,052,000) 156,529,222 82,692,290 | 7,467,038} 20,902,565] 32,552,000 +.4 —.8| +1.5 —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March ¢__ 310,681,000} 156,566, 456} 83,648,244 7,523,686] 21,091,117] 33,216,000} +.9 +.1) 41.7) 41.1] 41.6] 42.0 
April] &. 309,438,000} 156,834,503) 84,509,504 7,512,199] 21,240,340) 30,762,000 —.4 | +.2 —.4 +.2 —7.4 
May °.... 307 , 265 ,000} 157,332,423) 84,732,412 7,578,135} 21,632,321) 27 ,731 ,000 —.7 +.4) +.5 +.7 +2.0 —9.9 
June §_ 303,051,000} 156,713,320 83,161,976 7,556,409] 21,496,002) 25,465,000 —1.4 —.4| —1.6 —.1 +.2 —8.2 
. 299 884,000) 155,561,621 82,658 ,813 7,563,704 21,586,726) 24,673,000 —1.1 —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.1 
August ; 300,728,000} 155,474,907 82,469 ,933 7,554 , 696 21 ,686 , 592| 25,719,000 +.3 —.1 —.2 —.1 +.5 +4.2 
September. 304,707,000} 155,909,481 83,445,777 7,541,305) 21,945,382) 27,345,000 +1.3 +.3| +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October... | 307,959,000) 157,581,948 83,768,710 | 7,535,895) 22,237,528) 28,599,000 +1.1 +1.1| +.4 —.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November.___| 308,636,000] 157,126,976 84,187,394 | 7,547,728] 22,265,642) 28,737,000 +.2 —.3| +.5 +.2 +.1 +.5 
December....| 309,885,000) 157,669,195 85,686,971 7,774,967) 22,644,000 27735 .000| +.4 7 +1.8 +3.0 +1.7 —3.5 
1960 | 
January..... 312,149,000) 159,086,747 86,078,614 7,868,690} 22,678,544) 28,193,000 +.7| +.9 +.5) +1.2 +.2) +1.7 
| i 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
‘ Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


All data sub- 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 


Percentage changes for the special types 


excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 





TRUST FUND OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 
payments in lieu of benefits under 
the financial interchange. Railroad 
retirement benefits of $856 million 
were paid in 1959, and administrative 
expenses were $10 million. Assets of 
the railroad retirement account on 
December 31, 1959, totaled $3,690 
million, of which $3,610 million was 
invested in U.S. Government securi- 
ties ($3,401 million in Treasury spe- 
cial 3-percent notes and $209 million 
in public issues), $80 million was on 
loan at 3-percent interest to the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 
count in the unemployment trust 
fund, and $1 million was in undis- 
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bursed cash balances. The interest 
rate for special obligations issued to 
the railroad retirement account is 
set by law at 3 percent. 
Contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund totaled 
$1,495 million in 1959, and $223 mil- 
. lion was earned in interest. Monthly 
benefits of $741 million were paid 
during the year, and about $110 mil- 
lion was refunded as lump sums to 
persons leaving the Federal service. 
The administrative expenses of the 
civil-service retirement program are 
not chargeable to the fund but rather 
to the General Treasury. At the end 
of 1959, invested assets amounted to 
$9,438 million. 


All types of special Government 
obligations totaled $43.5 billion at the 
end of 1959—15.1 percent of the out- 
standing interest-bearing Federal 
debt, compared with 16.0 percent in 
1958. Together the three social se- 
curity funds held 53.7 percent of all 
special obligations, in 1958 they held 
55.9 percent, and in the 3 previous 
years about 59 percent. Most of the 
remainder was held by related trust 
funds, including the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund (20 per- 
cent in 1959, 18 percent in 1958), the 
several veterans’ insurance funds (16 
percent in 1959, 15 percent in 1958), 
and the railroad retirement account 
(about 8 percent in both years). 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
January 1960 } 


: . Aid to the . 
. - Ner > . * ( Tel 
State Old-age assistance Aid to dependent Aid to the blind permanently and deneral 














children totally disabled assistance 

| eee . : . $23 ,739 , 353 $4,947,136 $689 ,070 $3 ,838 ,097 2 $8 243 ,QUU 
ATADRIDR. ...n>. 55. = 3 ie 8,230 498 eta 24h 184 
Alaska......- ok Lee : Bodcc Caceres eee é 2 : : (3) 4 38 , 537 
ae Se Se Si . sceaaatadles 268 ,344 10,498 7,728 39,342 |. . P 
ek i a 4. Bat at 2,425,418 969,078 129,718 148,555 73,576 
Colorado.....- r= Pen, See Ae : as Sar 868 ,678 38 ,666 1,989 13,091 54,661 
Connecticut - - --- Sn ee eee — : todd 323 , 880 172,323 7,438 97,743 ) 
ee ee ea Se eRe See ee Re eeeer eerie ee, ee nal a - 2 Speers eee See Pee : 
District of Columbia pies 22,335 RS so oes af 12,358 696 
| aes nh ae Ra eS Pe es 366 ,330 | 23 , 969 9,450 8 fd 
EE LE ee See cee : : LS 11,154 | 25,010 507 SS 2 ee 
EE a SE ee ee nO Fee ptaeeeees SE : 547 $3,453 |....- —_ bie 
Illinois___--- Se eet Ser i ere 2,256,849 520,766 66, 660 413,301 4 811,660 
LER SETS IS ees el Se att ‘ : 503 ,884 | 131,248 31,877 (3) 4 337,241 
(ea Se be VA wea ae - ee 223 , 284 | 61,064 SO i... es beets 4 245,465 
ih a ai aS ee = a So ; ee 331,962 | 91,168 6,846 59,127 70,072 
i a eS fe 7 ee 242,671 | 8,842 3,568 49,736 3,486 
Sth eee eee — gait LATS 118,810 | 28,795 2,664 2,061 68 ,000 
_.. ia See 2 ee? wae 50,001 | 84,411 1,453 J as oe poaa 
Massachusetts__...___-- eae 7 ; yee 3,355,856 192,498 18,821 533,123 139 ,498 
EEE ees Pats ‘# ers. 432,936 85,060 12,362 28,787 202,541 
Minnesota... ----.--- owt a epee as. 1,557,751 | 168,888 42,538 8,741 236,217 
ER Ee ae eee Z 5 | | 2 eee i ea 3,825 1,225 
ES Se ae eee | tee: eee. | Sa ee 4205 376 
| See 549 | 8,105 36 , 567 4 24.827 
rr ae ey ene ee ee 2 _. | eee na — (3) 4 101,400 
Nee ee As sniehciis cadimacwamene | 16,984 13,781 (5) 
 ) | RES Rei ee x kt Se ices 132,025 194 , 220 
New Mexico.._____.----__- Ser ca A, We ieee ae 91,504 | 57,914 18 676 12,089 
NOW YOR.........- ae ae crea ae aeeets 2,699,581 | 1,113,161 1,116,814 257 , 461 
CT 6 ee : ee ae ae 106,833 | 60 ,405 10,011 63,701 4 224,848 
oo ee : Sy ee oe, 212,139 | 26 , 568 704 37,478 4 23,750 
. eae ia ied Dstt ae os ea ae 737 ,400 77 937 39 41,312,999 
ad Ea ee eee en ee ee 1,568 ,904 (5) 
ES ae ee ee iecernepee ee Se Pee e 450 ,332 | 26,784 
ESS LS eae eee as PhS eS 193,410 | 100 ,923 
Rhode Island_______- oe a eee a 95,508 | 4 63,143 
ee Sen. Joo = 58,987 | 8,491 
SE ae ee eae I | PERE ee ae he ee Ci Eres eee ee 4 143,663 
SS ee ee sare Rh Ae ~ — 33,462 | oe | 060mCC(“‘i<i‘“‘ai‘ rr RE eve cawccssccceecass 
a ae bintian jel 23,931 | 37 ,254 1,340 

| 
I cos EO Oe ee ee 277 | 134 5 55 109 
i ee oS eT aah a ot Sy eres ; 4,668 32,106 410,767 
Co, a wee RE ae 1,317,722 | 165,017 15,213 181 , 254 100 ,636 
ERE oy Lape gy ae ae eee Penn Cea Seem Perea een 58 ,995 101,547 2,657 29,010 47,390 
I er Na ir er 9 int Res a oe etre eee 1,440,290 188 ,984 29 ,367 149,154 184,445 
| REE ot Pe Re ce TS | oo oe ee nee het 31,197 6,971 618 4,680 29,451 
1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for med- assistance. 

ical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 5 Data not available. 
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Table 10.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical 
care, by program and State, January 1960 ' 


State 


All States-....- 


ibis eankaaconcsuibectecenl 
Ce ee eer 
Arizona... _-- 
Arkansas..-- 
California -- 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware- : ws 
District of Columbia 
ig) 


Georgia. -.---- 
Guam 


Indiana -_--- 
ee 
Kansas... _- 
Kentucky-. 
Louisiana -. 


Maine._-_-_-- 
Maryland__- 
Massachusetts 
Michigan- - - 
Minnesota -. 


Old-age assistance 





All 
assist- 
ance ? 


$66 
48 
64 
61 


47. 


90 
99 
110 





Mississippi-- 
Missouri-.-- 
Montana... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey......-- 7 ae sl 
Now Beerig.<.......:....-; eal 
New York- : ; wt 
North Carolina. --- 
North Dakota- 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania - ----- 


Puerto Rico_.-_- 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina_____.- 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... - 

‘). . oe eee 

Utah 


Virgin Islands. 
Virginia_...._- 


Washington._- 
West Virginia_- 
Wisconsin___- 
Wyoming. .- 


! Averages for general 


.63 
ae 
22 
.89 
.73 
13 
84 








Vendor 


Money 
pay- 
ments 
to recip- | 
ients 3 


| 











7.76 
60.43 
41.18 
52.98 
63.51 
57.67 
23.03 
37.80 


60. 
34. 
42. 
6l. 


32 
00 
15 


51 


pe 
‘ D> tm 


pay 
men 


ts 


for 


mec 
ica 


‘ 
l 


care 2 


94 | 


.03 


S4 
41 
&9 
98 


99 





assistance not computed because of difference 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 


Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 








to pay 
Figures 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


m edical care, or both. : 
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Aid to the permanently 


eae and totally disabled 
































Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance 2 to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- | ance? to recip- med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 ical | ients 3 ical 
care 2 care? | care ? 
$29.04 $27.43 $1.67 $72.28 $66.27 | $6.33 $64.43 | $54.17 $10.90 
8.93 8.93 01 37.75 | ee 35.47 35.45 | .02 
32.71 , i Yo 71.76 pi y See (4) (4) (4) 
29.76 y | 72.46 7, * 7 eae (4) (4) (4) 
15.17 14.80 .37 52.63 48.83 3.80 35.89 30.34 5. 56 
45.52 41.90 3.78 108. 26 99.86 9. 26 92.05 76.98 18.77 
33.19 31.78 1.41 76. 28 69.40 6.88 67.56 65. 22 2.34 
48.23 41.51 7.03 110.62 86.78 24.71 130.51 87.51 44.23 
23.14 , 5 69.46 65.42 04 66. 27 3 {= is 
33.48 33.43 06 68.65 68.65 74.67 71.83 4.65 
16. 50 16.25 25 60.42 56.85 3.72 62.24 56.13 6.64 
| 
23.70 23.70 52.37 5g, Seer 51.80 er 
12.78 12.78 : ee a z (5) ye See 
33.50 30.92 2.57 68.65 62. 40 6. 26 76.75 68.49 8.27 
40.57 40.57 70.64 67.46 3.18 71.72 68.33 3.39 
39. 22 35.67 3.60 81.96 61.33 21.92 82.25 60.42 22.88 
27.95 25.19 3.16 75. 22 59.45 17.07 (*) (4) (4) 
36. 23 34.76 1.89 88.32 3.63 5.63 (@) (5) 5) 
36.41 32.70 3.98 84.13 26 11.35 83.81 70.53 | 14.12 
20. 20 20.20 43.52 S23... 44.21 | : 
21.92 21.84 )9 75.33 15 1.32 53.77 50.80 | 3.11 
| 
27.58 26.16 | 1.42 64. 28 58. 28 6.00 59.52 58.52 | 1.00 
29.31 27.09 2.21 64.94 61.75 3.19 65.16 62.49 | 2. 66 
45.20 41.41 | 4.02} 119.43] 111.97 8.70 114.44 65.78 52.76 
38.29 37.38 | 91 | 79.48 | 72.55 6.93 86.16 79.78 6.38 
44.11 39.33 | 5.03 106.32 69.24 38.99 61.28 58.43 3.76 
10.69 10.69 Maal S22... 30.17 OOF 6 ne 
24.02 23.97 .05 65.00 eee 61.51 61.31 25 
33.58 | 33.58 | 71.36 70.74 .62 71.51 * } ‘ 
29.82 29.08 76 | 84. 60 55.28 29.81 71.29 50.83 | 20.99 
27.10 27.10 96.71 | 90.95 5.77 (*) (4) (4) 
| 
41.59 37.33 4.32 82.10 | 66.75 15.35 | 93.96 60.91 33.05 
44.89 44.89 84.00 84.03 -16 93.04 | 75.17 20.73 
30. 48 28. 42 2.06 61.77 57.26 4.51 | 65.17 | 7.41 | 7.76 
43.14 | 39.15 4.25 109.87 86.16 25.86 102.78 | 75.49 | 30.25 
19.67 | 19.09 .58 54.09 52.36 1.96 47.02 | 43. 54 3.48 
38.84 | 35.51 3.86 67.72 63.06 7.26 93.23 63.82 33.20 
32.49 31.69 80 67.67 61.27 6.40 69.36 60.61 8.75 
31.69 | 31.59 10 113.48 83. 53 9.95 93.05 74.99 18.06 
38.65 | 38.03 76 84.22 73.69 10.80 84.52 68.60 17.58 
31.73 | 30.04 1.69 73.84 70.86 2. 98 61.00 55.00 6.00 
3.94 3.94 8. 20 Die Wewedans 8.65 cf 7 ilies 
36.05 31.30 4.75 74.18 66.18 8.00 $2.18 67.21 15.00 
14.43 14.02 .41 $3.27 42.25 1.04 42.46 40.48 2.01 
33.40 33.40 60.37 60.37 62.45 . . 
18.91 18.50 41 46.33 46. 2 .10 45.64 44.44 1.20 
17.01 17.01 58.05 58.05 ¥ 54.12 G6. 3B bance aoe 
37.51 34.52 3.00 74.87 69.89 4.97 74.87 69.96 4.91 
30. 28 30.28 60.58 See 60.48 SS a. : 
13.99 13.81 .17 ) (5) (5) 25.30 24.80 0 
20.62 20.62 53. 22 50.19 3.80 49.08 45.15 5.24 
45.70 41.41 4.35 90. 66 20.81 93.76 69.37 27. 56 
24.41 23.13 1.28 41.15 2.58 41.58 37.57 4.01 
45.44 40.76 5.65 82.79 29.75 102. 60 42.94 62.41 
36.85 34.29 2.57 72. 54 9.09 71.78 62.97 8.81 
among 3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 


for other than medical 
money payments. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


care. Averages based on number of cases receiving 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1960 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 






































recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of December 1959 January 1959 
‘ recip- in— in— 
tents Total Aver- ——— 
amount age 7 we 
—- Amount; — Amount 
| 
| | | | 
Total *. . . .|2,387,468|$159,086,747| $66.63, —0.3 +0.9 2.5) +0.8 
| 99,278] 4,782,632| 48.17} —.2) (3) —2.8 —4.3 
Alaska__.--- 1,452 $93,249) 64.22, —1.0 —.7] —2.2 +2.9 
Ariz.........| 13,948 863,263) 61.89) —.4 —.3) —.7| +11.2 
eee | 55,470! 2,649,008] 47.76} —.6 —2.0} —1.5 —2.1 
eee | 257,743] 23,386,024) 90.7 —.1 +7.0| —2.6 +4.8 
Colo.?_......| 51,434) 5,098,800) 99.13) —.1 +1.9) —1.5| +1.3 
Conn...---_- | 14,732] 1,632,927| 110.84) —.5) —.4| -3.7) —.9 
~ ee | 1,343 66.244) 49.33] —.5 —.8} —10.3} —10.7 
et ee 3,146 200,843) 63.84) —.3 +.1) +.4! +6.6 
Dihiscccunel | 69.976 3.808.806 55.29 «3 44 =-2 “il 
| 
Ga..........| 97,508] 4,607,827) 47.26] —.3 —.3} —1.0} —2.9 
Guam_.....- 51 1,307| 25.63} (8) 6% | ® | & 
Hawaii__.... 1,471 91,175] 61.98} +.3 @) | —1.9 +3.9 
iGate...-...) 7% 493,960] 66.79) —.7} —.4) -4.9) 2.4 
__ ee 75,443) 5,547,387| 73.53) —.5| —.5| —5.4 +.2 
© preeeeneer 28,271) 1,725,564, 61.04) —.9}  —2.7] —6.9 —.3 
ey 34,877| 2,563,777| 73.51; —.5| —.4| —3.7 —3.5 
ee | 28,971; 2,278,855] 78.66) —.4 —.3} —4.4 —2.2 
“ere 56,685] 2,544,852) 44.89] —.5 —.6| —.8} 41.6 
eae ae | 124,643} 8,240,206) 66.11; —.1| -.1) +. —.7 
| | 
Maine.......| 11,881] 757,816] 63.78} —.8 —.7| —1.3 +8.0 
Saree | 9,568 578,759, 60.49) —.3| +.1} —2.0 +4.7 
Mass.......- | 0,523} 8,056,772] 100.06} —.5| —3.0) —4.0 —1.0 
Mich........ | 62,769, 4,507,171) 71.81] —.6} —.3) 5.4) 4.2 
Minn........ | 47,502} 4,080,335] 85.90} —.2} —1.6} —2.6) 41.7 
Miss... ..... 80,326] 2,395,858] 29.83] —.2) —.2) —1.1] —.1 
BER icenccans: | 117,677| 7,000,721) 59.49} —.3| +.1) —2.7) 42.4 
Mont;.....2.: | 7,053} 450,244) 63.84) —.6| —.5| —7.4 —7.1 
Nair... ....s. | 15,288] 1,060,224] 69.35) —.5| —1.4| —4.8 —2.2 
ee 2,624 184,575 oa —.9) —.8) ~—.2 2.0 
| 
i ae | 4,932 384,932] 78.05) ~1.21 —7.5| —5.1 +3.5 
i eee: 18,855} 1,663,772] 88.24) —.5| —.8] —1.9 +3.0 
N. Mex.....| 10,699 720,844] 67.37) +.3 +.3} +2.1 +9.7 
eer | 83,888} 8,889,584) 105.97) —.4| —1.4) —4.8) —.2 
¢ Saee | 49,232) 2,005,051 .73| —.4 —4.6| —2.6 +.4 
N. Dak....--| 7,318 622,097| 85.01} +.3 —1.5) -2.9 —1.2 
Ohio: . --- 3.3 | 90,187] 6,364,131) 70.57; +.9 —3.0| —1.3} +6.6 
Gkia....-:-0 90,471| 7,497,324] 82.87) —.4) +14.4/ —2.0| 410.8 
Grey... ....:-. 17,205} 1,332,398] 77.44) —1.0 —1.4| —5.3} 8.4 
eae 50,307, 3,430,876, 68.20) —.4 —.1] +5 +1.8 
| | } 
eo | 39,701) 325,624) 8.20) —.2 —.3| -1.7) 1.8 
ae | 6,822) 530,571) 77.77)  —.3 —.1) —4.4| +.5 
“Yt ae 33,017} 1,304,891) 39.52) —.6 —1.3) —4.9) —1.8 
8: Dak....--:. | 9,085) 549,024] 60.43} —.2 —.1} —4.6) 7.9 
TOUR. ccceseni | 85,770} 2,330,348} 41.78} —.6 +.2 =1.9) —6.1 
| ey: | 222,398) 11,783,451] 52.98) —.2 —.2} —.8} +1.6 
Wish... ....u | 7,985 531,043} 66.51) —.6 —.44 —5.5| —4.7 
_ Saar | 5,740 331,053; 57.67) —.5 —.4) —4.1) +8.1 
5 are 554 13,037} 23.53} —1.2 —1.4| —7.2 —7.0 
Mase. | 14,958 651,501; 43.56, —.5 +.1) —3.0| +4.8 
| | | } 
Wash_-__.--. | 50,006, 4,178,400} 83.56, —.4 —2.4| —7.7} —13.3 
W. Va....... | 19,904, 735,754) 36.97) —.3 —.2) —5.7 —3.3 
Wis._.......| 36,026 2,864,065, 79.50) +.2 —1.0} —3.9 +2.9 
ee 3,359 237,795| 70.79| —.4 +1.0/ —6.3 —8.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,796 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $335,416 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4In addition, supplemental payments of $13,036 from general assistance 
funds were made to 45 recipients. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 


* Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 





Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1960 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 





Payments to 









































recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
ber of December 1959 | January 1959 
State recip- in— | n— 
ients Total | Aver- es 
amount | age ss | 
a Amount — Amount 
| | | 
Total ?_...| 108,862 $7,868 , 690) $72.28) —0.2) +1.2) —0.8) +5.2 
pS 1,628) 61,456 7.75 —.4) —.1l) —1.6 +6.5 
Alaska... -..- 99| 7,104) 71.7 —2.0 —1.6) (3) | (3) 
See 832) 60,284) 72.46) —1.0 —1.0) +2.2) +14.3 
a 2,032) 106,942) 52.63) +.1) —1.1 =.4) —1.7 
oS 14,008} 1,516,510) 108.26 —.4] +4.3 —.5) +3.5 
2) ao 289 22,046; 76.28) —1.0) —2.3) —8.3) —9.3 
ae 301) 33,297) 110.62 +.3) +11.4) —5.3) —.7 
heer 257 17,851} 69.46 +.8| +1.0) —4.8 —5.5 
oh a 237) 16,271; 68.65 +.9 +.3 —.8 —.8 
iii onodees | 2,541 153,520] 60.42 ~4 +.6| —.5| +1.6 
i 3,544] 185,590} 52.37) +.1 +.1] +.2 —1.0 
em. 3c 5} 101); @) | @) | (3) } (4) | (4) 
Hawaii_____- 81} 5,561] 68.65) (@) | (@) | @) | @) 
CoS ae 172) 12,150} 70.64, —1.1 +.1) —2.3 —1.3 
| SaaS 3,041) 249,253} 81.96] —.2 +.3) —5.2 —.9 
a 1,867 140 , 428) 75. 22) —.7) +5.0; —3.8 +3.4 
a 1,422 125,590) 88.32) —1.5) —.1 —3.1 —3.1 
Rens. ....... 603 50,729) 84.13) —.5 —.2) —4.6) —1.2 
eee 2,923 127,204) 43.52 —-.9 —1.1) -—9.3 —10.5 
Eee es 2,704 203,693) 75.33) +41.5 +.9) — +4.3 
Maine._____- 444) 28,542; 64.28 —.9} —6.9| —3.5 -—3.1 
, aa 455) 29,549 64.94) —.2) —.5) 0 +5.4 
| ee 2,164) 258 ,437| 119.43 —1.2} —5.8) 2.9) 7.8 
aa 1,784) 141,790} 79.48) +.4) +3. 5) —1.4| +3.3 
. ae 1,091) 115,998) 106.32 —.5 +2.8, —4.4/ +11.8 
Mim... 6,350! 244,268| 38.47, +.4 +.4/ 49.8) 49.6 
_  ) Se 5,187) 337,155} 65.00 —.1) —.1) —.9| +7.4 
Mont......-- 368 26,262) 71.36) +.3) —.3| —4.2 —3.4 
Nebr ........ 883 74,698) 84.60) —1.2/ —3.6| —7.2 —5.0 
(| 182! 17,602) 96 71) +2.2| 7 7 +3.3 
| | 
ff aa 242) 19,868} 82.10 0 —2.7| —2.4) +7.7 
2 See | 942 79,132) 84.00| O | 41.3) +.9| 44.8 
N. Mex 384) 23,718] 61.7 —.8) —3.6 +.3 —3.2 
Sinksionhal 3,925 431,251) 109.87 —.5) —1.7; —4.0 —.4 
‘i: ee 5,120 276,963) 54.09 +.1) +1.6 2.2 +7.7 
ao! —— 97 6,569} 67.72) (3) (3) (3) (4) 
Ohio. «ae 3,515 237,864 67.67) —2.5) —1.9| —5.8 +1.4 
ee 1,874 212,656) 113.48 —.5) +35.1) —.6 +26. 2 
ae 266 22,402) 84.22 —.4 —1.5) —8.0 —5.5 
| ie 17,564 1,296,966) 73.84 +.2 —.2 —.5 +17.0 
ts ee 1,884 15, 458| 8.20 +.2 +.1) +3.7) +3.8 
| ae 121) 8'976| 74.18; +6.1 +1.4, —9.0) —4.3 
8.C 1,702 73 , 639) 43.27 -.7 —-1.6 —3.5) —1.2 
fo 162 9,780; 60.37; —1.2 —2.4, —6.4 +.9 
Tenn... 2,827!) 130,962) 46.33 —.1 —-.5) —2.0 —4.9 
: ee ae 6,350 368,642) 58.05 —.1 —.1 -.9 +2.5 
UC ae 198 14,824) 74.87; +2.1 +3.7, —6.6 —.6 
(ee 132 7,996; 60.58) —2.2) —2.7;| —7.0 +9.3 
Lf ae 19 496, 8) | (3) (3) (3) (3) 
ee 1,228 65,351; 53.22 +.1 +.9 +18.0 
ae 731 66,274) 90.66 —.f —6.4. —2.8 —12.5 
a ae 1,030 42,380, 41.15 0 +.3 —3.6 +2.9 
aa 987 81,709) 82.7 —.7 —3.8 —2.7 +1.3 
beeen 68 4,933 72.54) (3) (3) (3) (?) 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,744 to 289 recipients: 
Missouri, $51,291 to 778 recipients’ and Pennsylvania, $786,853 to 11,216 re- 
cipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
eentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients 


4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments 
of 1958, 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1960! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and eases receiving only such payments] 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 





Number 
State of 


families 








Total ? 


ye ee a ct el ah 781 , 204 2,964,135 
Alabama. .....- duteciirescess 21 , 565 86 , 062 
pe : . 1,202 4,148 
Vil See liccebued 7,085 28 ,096 
Arkansas... _..-. eee Monsees 7,376 28 ,023 
Cemmermnae. os... 3c. 0 icce padcdscaeeens 72,095 256,644 
Colorado... _-_-- TBs. 7,084 | 27.363 
Connecticut. -_......._.- 7,361 | 24,526 
Delaware.......--. : ‘ : 1,667 6,309 
District of Columbia 5 fe : 4,158 18,447 
oo ae eee ‘4 ee 26 , 596 97 ,454 
en hs sc RAL : : 15,559 57 866 
CE. . 35.64:..,A. : J ae 88 | 517 
TT ay ie 2,430 | 9,721 
Eee S 2,038 | 7,567 
Illinois. 34,952 | 144,751 
ee 11,357 | 41,588 
WP Sodhokcsecs ee 8,700 432,256 
ae P secceat 6,019 22,916 
Kentucky-_..-- 2 whe : f 20,535 | 73,558 
Louisiana.........- Se ee. Oa 24,415 | 99 885 
Maine. .... a = : : 5,759 | 20 , 244 
Maryland....-.-..- — 9,174 38,122 
Massachusetts_....._._-- er ae 14,241 | 47,861 
Michigan. ...........- 26,212 93.122 
Minnesota... .___- 9,740 | 33,592 
Mississippi-.------ st 19,271 | 74,685 
Missouri- ....-- : : 26, 258 99,776 
peomtana:...........- : 1,905 | 7,058 
So ee 2,789 | 10,647 
MOWER. 52. <::. RR re Es, 1,080 | 3,641 
New Hampshire - _-. 1,033 3,928 
New Jersey............-- : 12,561 | 43,108 
New Merxico....._.-- : sh 7,304 | 28 ,069 
New York.._--- ‘ : 66. 487 262,014 
North Carolina_._-_- =i 26,244 | 104,147 
North Dakota_____- ; 1.818 | 6,878 
Cite... 3 bX 24,511 | 97 ,095 
Oklahoma... -- aXe wen dts -| 17,532 | 61,659 
Oregon __.-..-- a PRE ee 5,542 | 20,112 
ey See ee ee ep | 48 326 | 190,151 
Puerto Rico-.-__---- j 55,131 208 , 128 
Rhode Island_.__- x 4.402 16,057 
South Carolina. - . PY 9,399 37 ,437 
South Dakota__.- J 3,106 10,485 
Tennessee ..........-. Sd 21,930 | 80 926 
| a .| 21,295 | 88 485 
J, | eee St: om 3,480 12,433 
Vermont-.----- ee Y 1,219 4,352 
Virgin Islands__-._.._.-.- ey | 224 772 
Vy ee ee itt ‘ a ee | 9,373 37,618 
Washington.._.____- ae 11,149 37,913 
West Virginia --_-_._._--- : a 20,499 79 , 586 
NEES. cnet auacadedbasectewiaked 9,125 33 ,423 
Wyoming... ._- EP ae OEY Eee 753 2,714 


rC 


Children 


14,920 
29,852 
35,881 
68,346 
25,973 
58 ,652 


7! 





197 ,887 
80,416 

5,349 
74,301 
46,818 
15,212 


144,549 


167,055 | 


12,092 
29 527 
8 ,038 
61,078 
67 ,547 
9,300 
3,274 
647 
29,595 


29 , 690 
62,061 
25,404 

2,067 


Total 
amount 


$86,078,614 


768 ,823 
135,698 
836 , 251 
425 , 207 


11,683,276 | 
908,191 | 
1,182,841 | 


146 ,004 
617 ,694 


1 ,607 ,555 | 


_ 


371,359 

6,609 
325 ,625 
307 ,002 
5,677 845 


834,312 
,485 895 
, 189,322 


| ee 


558 ,370 | 
»117,212 | 


163,507 
565,705 


whe 





ny 
5 i 
vee 
I> 
oe 


1,732,676 
»942, 554 
518,891 

100 ,023 


— 


, 162,300 | 
, 168,778 | 


Average per— 


December 1959 in—| 


January 1959 in— 





Family 


$110 


166 
132 


19 | 





16 


06 
14 
03 
07 
93 
72 
44 
25 


85 | 


. 86 
50 
47 
92 
77 
. 69 
-03 
.09 
.21 
75 


5.41 


155. 


94. 


76 
45 
.83 


Recipient 


$29. 


04 








Number | Number | 
of Amount of | Amount 
recipients recipients | 
+0.4 +0.5 +3.0 +5.6 
(3) +.1 —5.4 +20.2 
+3.6 +3.7 +.7 +14.5 
+.7 +.4 +13.9 +29.8 
+4.2 | +2.9 | —/.8 —11 1 
+.6 | —.1} +5.0 +6.0 
—.1 | +.4 | ie +3.7 
+.4 | +2.8 +5.6 | +6.0 
+1.2 | +1.6 —.9 —2.2 
+1.7 +2.1 | +16.0 | +16.6 
—1.3 —.7 | —.6 | +.9 
+.7 +.) —4.8 —5.8 
+3.4) +413.7 (‘) (‘) 
+.7 | +.4 —4.6 | —8.1 
+3.1 | +2.9 +6.3 +6.9 
+.3 | +.2 +6.2 +8.4 
(3) j —2.7 +.1 | +1.0 
+.5| 41.5 +48 | +9.3 
+1.3 +2.3 +7.6 +11.1 
+.1 +.1 —2.7 —2.3 
—.1 —.7 +.2 | —.4 
—.2 9 | +6.6 | +10.7 
+.4 +1.7 | +14.0 +22.1 
+.4 —2.8 | +.9 +.1 
—.3 | —.3 —.5 | +1.0 
+1.1 | —1.5 +4.8 +7.0 
+.2 +.1 +11.6 | +12.2 
+.9 | +1.3 +4.9 | +13.3 
+1.2 +1.8 +.5 +1.3 
—.& | ) —.2 +5.6 
+2.7 +3.5} +13.8 | +14.1 
+.5 +.1 | —4.6 —2.7 
—2.2 —3.2 | +28.1 +31.0 
+1.0 +1.4 +4.0 +1.3 
+1.3 | —.3 —.2 +1.0 
+1.0 +1.1 2.4 +6.5 
+1.9 +1.6 +6.4 +7.2 
(5) +9.0 +5.5 | +23.0 
+.2 —.3 +65.1 +12.6 
—.1 —.1 —3.3 —5.7 
+.7 +1.1 | +10.1 +13.1 
+5 +.3 +13.3 +11.5 
+1.7 +1.3 —.4 +1.7 
—.2 —.9 —2.7 —.2 
+.5 +1.9 —.7 +15.9 
+.1 +.7 +3.8 +2.3 
-1.5 -1.5 —15.5 —16.3 
.6 +10.4 +1.5 +2.9 
—1.5 —1.5 +4.4 +18.9 
+1.6 +.3 -2.8 +10.4 
+.6 +.7 +.5 +9.2 
—1.0 +.5 —10.1 —9.4 
+.4 1.5 +2.4 +5.9 
+1.2 1.1 +2.7 +3.7 
+.3 —.4 +3.0 +1.6 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, April 1960 


} Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security 


of 1958. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


J 
| 


Act amendments 





Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1960 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


_ . 
Payments to Percentage change from— 




















recipients 
Num- 
She ber of December 1959 | January 1959 
State in— 
| recip- in in— 
ients | Total Aver- |_ sa) 
amount age = 

— A mount} — Amount 
Total.....- 351,972} $22,678,544) $64.43) +-0.5 +0.2) +6.8 +9.3 
Ate... 5.1 BRS 437,508} 35.47) —.4 —.1} —3.9 +4.4 
Tees 7,080) 254,069} 35.89) —.5 —2.0) +.7 —2.7 
ES 7,913) 728,428} 92.05} +3.4 +3.4/+154.0) +86.9 
Colo_....-- 5,597) 378,145) 67.56) +.3 (2) +1.5 +6.9 
3 ees 2,210 288,432) 130.51] +.6 $2.9} +3.9 +2.8 
Ses 378 25,050! 66.27 0 +1.3} +22.3) +26.7 
> ae 2,659 198,547| 74.67 0 —.3) +7.4; 412.1 
) 8,860 551,483} 62.24) +1.0 +3.6) +21.9| +25.6 
SES 20,539} 1,064,002) 51.80) +.8 +.7| +18.8) +18.4 

Guam....-.- 41 931} @) | () (3) M | & 
Hawaii_-.-...- 1,053) 80,822} 76.75) —1.4 —1 —3.6 +3.9 
Idaho. _.-... 1,020 73,150} 71.72) +1.0 1.0] +6. +8.6 
Til._.....-...| 18,061] 1,485,492) 82.25} +.8 +1.3} —1.1 +.3 

lowa._-...- | 41) 3,526) (3) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Rens... 5. 4,188 351,000} 83.81; —.1 —1.2| —2.9 +1.1 
' oa 7,869) 347,880} 44.21 a —.1}) +.5 +.7 
bee one. : 16,011) 860,852} 53.77) +.8 +.5| +5.0 +5.9 
Maine._____- 2,061| 122,679} 59.52) +.8| 13.9) +24.8) +13.8 
‘? ees 6,023 392,451) 65.16] +1.0 41.1) 411.4) +12.8 
Mass. ...._-- 10,104) 1,156,313} 114.44) +.3 —6.2) +41.2 +2.2 
Mich.-......- 4,515 388,997) 86.16) +.9 +1.3) +13.8) +15.0 
Minn______. 2,324) 142,418} 61.28] +1.1 +1.4| +10.9) +10.7 
See | 10,566) 318,820} 30.17) +.8 +.9) +46.0/ +49.0 
’ “Ses 15,480] 952,137; 61.51) —.3 +.2) +1.4 +7.2 
Mont... = 1,386| 99,119) 71.51} —.4 —1.3) —6.4 —5.3 
Nebr____-. i 1,742 124,193} 71.29} +1.8 —1.8| +14.2) +14.0 
| aes 417 39,181} 93.96) +.7 —2.2| +12.4/ +20.4 
N.J 6,368 592,500} 93.04 +.4 —1.1] +12.2} +12.7 
N. Mex....- 2,407 156,865] 65.17] +1.0 —.6| +10.6 +8.0 
> 36,922) 3,704,944) 102.78) +.1 —1.4 5.1] —1.5 

1 
]| —_————e 18,305 860,.614| 7.02} +.7 +1.0} +7.1 +9.7 
N. Dak.-.-- 1,129) 105,258} 93.23 0 —1.0) +7.7 7.2 
Ohio_-.._-..| 11,248 780,160) 69.36) —1.8 —5.1; +9.9' +12.8 
SS | 9,158} 852,128} 93.05) +.1/ +414.9] +3.6) +418.4 
Oreg......-.| 4,750 401,488) 84.52) —1.3) 2.0! —4.7| —7.6 
ae 16,559) 1,010,116} 61.00) —.7 +.5) +7.5 +11.5 
> aes 22,456 194,193} 8.65) +41.2 +.3) +5.4 +3.4 
Res 2,807| 230,690} 82.18} +2.1 +1.8} +8.7) +12.1 
i ae 7,684 326,229} 42.46) +.1 —1.8| —2.5| +18.6 
BS. Dak....... 1,131| =e 62.45) +.4 +.6) +9.4) +23.8 
i ae 8,584! 391,809} 45.64, +.5 +2.8) +22.3) +25.5 
Sees 5,862! 317,231} 54.12} +1.3 +1.3) +35.3) +41.2 
Utah........| 2,288 171,293 74.87) +.7 +1.7) +10.2; +16.4 
5 eS 864 52,253} 60.48) +.5 +.9} 412.6) +27.3 
< ae 111 2,808} 25.30} +3.7 +2.5| +6.7 +4.7 
‘(aes 6,127 300,696] 49.08) (2) +.4) +3.4 +9.6 
Wash......-- 6,576 616,573) 93.76) +1.7 —3.2) +8.1 —.1 
Wi Wa... 7,242 301,112} 41.58) +.7 +4.5| —3.6) +8.0 
wis. .......2- 2,390 245,207| 102.60} +8.9, +10.3) +86.3 +66.4 
Wyo0......-. 531 38,116] 71.78) — 2 —2.7 
| | 


4 +1.1 _-. 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Decrease of Jess than 0.05 percent. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 
§ Program initiated January 1, 1960. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1960} 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





























payments] 
| Payments to | , ras 
cases Percentage change from 
Num- December 1959 January 1959 
State ber of rants Bee oid ‘ 
CASCS Total | Aver-| 
amount | age | l | | 
| } Num- | Num- | 
ber ia ber |Amount 
| | | 
Total #....| 412,000) $28,193,000) $68.51) +3.0) = +1.7) —12.6)  —11.7 
ee 91 1,132) 12.444 @ | @& | @® | @ 
Alaska...... 261 15,389] 58.96) +7.9 —6.4| —1.5 —8.1 
ry, 3,349 152,366) 45.50] +6.1 +5.1] +15.1) +22.9 
\ eee 525 7,736} 14.74] +38.9! +32.8] —13.2| —2.5 
2 eee 37,764, 2,085,859} 55.23) +8.6 An —§.8) —3.5 
i: es 2,084 103,212) 49.53} +20.9) -+25.8| —8.8| —7.3 
Conn____- 44,888 4 352,941} 72.21] +7.0 +8.1] —21.7) —24.1 
-, ere 1,879 121,825) 64.84] +10.1] +13.9) —8.5 —5.1 
i ae 1,457 106,166) 72.87) —.7 —.6; +8.8) +10.0 
4 ee 8,000 || Meee] RRO SeeEen ae | Speen: merger, 
(On ee 2,116 24.56] —22.3 -23.5) —11.0 —2.9 
Guam......- l 3) | (3) e | ® | & 
Hawaii-_-_-_- 1,174 74.69} +2.6 +4.7| —9.8) —10.8 
. (ae 46,670 4 92.64) +41 —.1} —2.5) +8.0 
Ind.7__.- 0,679 40.24) +3.3) +18.4) —33.0) —30.8 
ae Ss 4,491 178,222} 39.68] +7.3 +911] —5. 2) —7.4 
Kans. ......- 2,648 170,895) 64.54) +16.2 +13.9} +1.7 2.4 
2,540 76,926; 30.29) +17.6 +18.3| —26.9| —39.8 
cas 8 686 423,665) 48.78] (8) —.6| —15.6| —13.6 
Maine__.___- 2,880 126,644| 43.97 +.2 +2.2} —21.7 —28.9 
| see 3,083 197 ,938| 64. 20 +1.5 +1.3 —5.0) —1.3 
Mess ...-..<- 8,535 591,988) 69.36] +.3) —10.4) —16.8} —19.6 
Mich... ....<. 33,693} 3,053,841) 90.64 —.6/ —13.5} —30.3] —35.2 
Minn._..-..- 9,667 745,877) 77.16) +7.5, +12.1) —.4! +1.1 
Mis... ... ‘ 1,083 16,977| 15.68| —3.9} +.1] +12.2} 422.5 
Mo... -.<-cs. 8,709 520,022} 59.71] +2.1] +42.2) +7.7] +1.4 
Mont.-_- 3,703 121,748; 32.88} +15.4] —26.6/+131.4) +71.0 
Nebr.__..- 1,303 57,747, 44.32) +18.9|  +9.3) —16.6) —13.5 
ee 270 10,202} 37.79} ~14.6) +11.4; (%) | (%) 
oy: 949 48,007) 50.59} +2.7| +1.0| —3 3} —35.8 
| | | 
N.J.7....-.-.| 10,374] 1,051,547] 101.36} +7.3 +5.9| —21.9| —17.6 
N. Mex..... 576 24,075] 41.80) +2.5 +2.0|) O |] +5.5 
ees 10 39,118; 3,781,067) 96.66) +6.5 +7.3) —8.4 —7.4 
aa 2,464 57,292} 23.25] +19.0| +21.4/ —10.0 —2.6 
N Dak... 774 45,311) 58.54 +15.7) +20.7| —6.7] —6.5 
Ohio_...___- 36,351 2,678,418) 73.68) +3.1) 7.5| —17.3| —14.3 
Oxkis.....-... 7,188 95,881; 13.34) —.8! —10.5) —3.9| —18.4 
ae 3,342 204,668} 61.24) +.1) +1.3] —43.8] —51.2 
eas 42,164) 3,160,595] 74.96) —.6 +6.6) +13.9} +18.3 
YY: en 1,194 11,877; 9.95) —27.1 (*) | —21.8} 412.2 
j | | | 
UD ee 3,199 232,195| 72.58) +4.6 +5.2) —22.5) —19.1 
7 aon 1,351 41,567) 30.77) +41.7 +.8| —2.7) +35.3 
Bybek...2s: 455 16,736) 36.78) +9.9) +17.7| —57.8| —57.1 
Qe 2,233 38,016) 17.02 2.2} +11.7| —29.9 —20.7 
Peet... 4. 8, 500 246,000)... Bane: ae ea P22 Seow 
i ee 2,789} 220,031; 78.89) +10.5 +2.6| +13.6) -+27.5 
Vt. 1,300 54.000... tegen: ee: Prieews. Riine asi 
if aa 95 2,175) 22.89} ~—5.9) —7.6| —23.4, —25.3 
(as 2,174 92,823) 42.70) +5.8} +10.0) +2.0) +414.7 
Wash.-_...... 13,135 990,313) 75.39) +5.5 +.5| —25.44 —25.8 
We Vasc. 2,432 76,555) 31.48) —.5 —1.3) —17.6| —21.3 
os ee 8,542 705,959! 82.65) +6.0) +6.3) —28.1| —32.2 
| ae 594 37,355! 62.89, +14.9| +19.2 —21.0) —23.9 


' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these 
services. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Program initiated July 1959. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

®° Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

'! Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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